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eer MA, JUACT, 

A letter from one in Boston, to his friend in the country, 
in answer to a letter directed to John Burril, Esq. Speak- 
er to the House of Representatives, for the Province of the 
Massachusetts Bay, in New-England, printed tn the year 
1714. 


The distressed state of the town of Boston once more con- 
sidered, and methods for redress humbly proposed, with 
remarks on the pretended countryman’s answer to the 
book entitled ‘“* The distressed state of the town of Bos- 
ton,” &c. With a scheme for a Bank, and methods for 
bringing in silver money proposed. By John C 
Boston, printed for B. Gray, at his shop in King-street, 
1720. 





Tue first of these productions is signed F—] B—t.; in the 
other, the name is partly torn off in the copy made use of. 
Both these writers, argue in favour of a private Bank, and 
against its being the property, and under the directions of the 
state ; they shew that a bank on the latter plan, can never be 
maintained in credit. That the only chance of getting a 
silver currency again, is to lessen their importations from Eng- 


land, and suffer silver to be exported as freely as it is import- 
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ed, because it cannot be kept in circulation so long as the bal- 
lance of trade is against them, and there is a quantity of depre- 
ciated paper in the market ; that silver will not be brought if 
it cannot be used like any other merchancize. It is humiliat- 
ing to find, that in this early period of the country, this subject 
was as well understood as it is at this moment; and that aiier 
all the experience of multiplied operations of banks and finan- 
cial credit; so many parts of the United States should stil 
keep floundering about amid the banks and obstructions of a 
gulph of depreciation. ‘The latter writer proposes a scheme of 
a bank to be founded on land, every person to be concerned 
who choses to mortgage his land to the bank, and receive two 
thirds its value, either in bills or in a credit like that of the 
bank of Amsterdam, that he should pay six per cent. interest 
for this, and all the profits arising trom the interest after the 
necessary charges were defrayed, should be expenced in the 
purchase of silver money, till a sufficient quantity was obtained 
to redeem all the bills. 


4 Chronological history of New-England in the form of 


Aiunals ; being a summary and exact account of the most 
material transactions and occurrences relating to this 
country, in the order of time wherein they happened, from 
the discovery, by Captain Gosnold, in 1602, to the arri- 
val of Governor hickns, in 1730. With an introduc- 
tion, containing a brief epitome of the most remarkable 
transactions and events abroad from the creation ; in- 
cluding the connected line of time, the succession of Pa- 
triarchs and Sovereigns of the most famous kingdoms and 
empires, the gradual discoveries of America, and the pro- 
gress of the Reformation, to the discovery of New-Eng- 
land. By Thomas Prince, M. A. vol. 1. Deut. 32, 
Remember the days of old, consider the years of many 
generations. Job. 8. 8.. For inquire, £ pray thee, of the 
former age, and prepare thyself to the search of their 
Fathers. Boston, N. E. printed by Kneeland and Green, 
for S. Gerrish, 1736, 12mo. pp. 370. 


Tis volume is marked in the title page as the first, though 
it is the only one; the author continued the work in a few 
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separate numbers, which’ having now become very scarce, will 
probably be hereafter republished by the Historical Society. 
The annals in this volume are brought down to the year 1630. 
Mr. Prince appears to have been very laborious and minute in 
ascertaining dates with exactness, and constantly refers to his 
authorities, which he compared one with another with great 
diligence. One third of the volume is taken up with an in- 
troduction, containing a Chronology of the world, from the 
creation to the discov ery of America. When he enters on 


the annals of New England he is very minute, and some of his - 


items possess no luterest now. He dwells much on the first 
troubles experienced by the Puritans in England ; and his dis- 
eussion on this point has a disproportionate length for a work 
of this kind. It 1s still a valuable book for every library of 
American history, aad will be convenient to those who are in- 
vestigating it. ‘The following passage is a curious instance of 
the utility of a circulating mediui im, whatever the material may 
be of which it consists. The Dutch at that period, 1628, 

eager and enterprising in trade beyond all other nations, had 
come from their settement on the Hudson, to trade with the 
people of Plymouth. ‘This trade was useful to them, “ but 
that which in time turns most to our advantage is, their now 
acquainting and entering us in the trade of Wampum ; telling 
us how vendible it is at their fort Orania, and persuaded us 
we shall find it so at Kennebeck. Upon this we buy about 
£50 worth. At first it sticks, and ’tis two years before we can 
put it off; till the Indand Indians come to know it, and then 
we can scarce procure enough for many years together. By 
which, and other provisions, we quite cut off the trade both 
from the fishermen and straggling planters. And strange it is 
to see the great alteration it in a few years makes among the 
savages ; for the Massachusetts, and others in these parts, had 
scarce any ; it being only made and kept among the Pequots 
and Narragansetts “who. grew rich and potent by it; whereas 
the rest who use it not, are poor and beggarly.” In the year 
1629, he mentions some of the charges of freight and ensurance 
from England, by which, particularly when the different value 
of money is considered, it will be seen how much js gained by 


the improvements in ships and navigation. “The freight of 


goods was 1.4 per ton, and assurance, which was _ principally 
or wholly against sea risk, 25 per et. Salem Ipswich, Water- 


ee . 
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town, Dorchester and Charlestown, were settled before Boston. 
After it was determined to occupy this point in 1630, the 
author thus proceeds. ‘Thus this remarkable Peninsula, 
about two miles in length and one in breadth, in those times 
appearing at high water in the form of two islands, whose In- 
dian name was Shawmut; but I suppose, on account of the 
three contiguous hills appearing in a range to those at Charles- 
town, by the English called at first 7'r2-mountain, and now 
receives the name of Boston; which Deputy Governour 
Dudley says, they had before intended to call the place they 
first resoived on; and Mr. Hubbard, that they gave this name 
on the account of Mr. Cotton, the then famous Puritan Minis- 
ter of Boston in England ; for whom they had the highest 
reverence, and of whose coming over they were doubtless in 
some hopeful prospect. And from the late Judge Sevwall, in 
comparison with the Charlestown records. | learn, that this 
town was settled under the conduct of Mr. Jonnson,* whom 
Mr. Hubbard calls a worthy gentleman of note for piety and 
wisdom, and the Rev. Mr. Danfor th of Roxbury, styles him a 
right Nathaniel, eminent for prety and virtue; and in another: 
place, a gentleman of singular piety and sincerity.” ” This 
Mr. Johnson married Lady Arabella Clinton, daughter of the 
Earl of Lincoln, she died at Salem the year preceding. Of 
these hills which gave the first name to the town, one is the 
hill between Tremont and Somerset streets, covered with the 
gardens of different gentlemen, and which it may be hoped 
will always be preserved, another, Beacon-hill, has been entire- 
ly taken away, and the third, where Mount Vernon is situated, 
lowered one half. The tide formerly in flowing made the 
town two Islands, the northern part of it is now constantly an 
island, the land on the neck of the peninsula has been raised 
above the reach of the tide. A fourth part perhaps, of the 
buildings in the town, now stand where the tide once covered 
either the flats or marshes. 


* Mr. Johnson’s house, the first erected in Boston, was on Tremont 
street ; he was buried by his own directions in the spot now forming the 
Chapel burying ground ; being much beloved by the people, they wished 
to be buried near him, and this was the origin of that burying place. It is 
perhaps not known precisely where his house stood ; in the same street, 
next to the mansion of Lieut. Governour Phillips, is a house which was 
built by the celebrated Sir Henry Vane, and js the oldest house in Boston 
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The present state of New-England, with respect to the Indi- 
an war; wherein is an account of the true reason thereof, 
(as far as can be judged by men) together with most of 
the remarkable passages that have happened from the 
20th of June, till the 10th of November, 1675. Faith- 
fully composed by a merchant of Boston, an’ commu- 
nicated to his friend in London. Licensed December 
13, 1675. Roger L’Estrange. London, printed for 
Dorman Newman, at the King’s arms in the Poultry, 
1675. 


Al continuation of the state of New England, being a far- 
ther account of the Indian warr, and of the engagememt 
betwixt the poynt forces of the United Englisk Colonies 
and the Indians on the 19th of December, 1675; with 
the true number of the slain and wounded, and the’ trans- 
actions of the English army since the said fight. With 
ull other passages that have there happened from the 
10th of November, 1665, to the Sth of February, 1675, 6. 
Together with an account of the intended rebellion of the 
negroes in the Barbadoes. Licensed March 27, 1676. 
Henry Oldenburg. London, printed for Dorman Neu- 
man, &c. 1676. Folio. 


These are two letters giving an account of the origin of 
Philip’s war, on which we remarked in the account of Hub- 
bard's Indian wars. There are some interesting facts in these 
letters, and enough to show that humanity was often forgotten 
in the treatment of the Indians, which indeed is not unnatural, 
when the horrible barbarities they committed against the de- 
fenceless is considered. As to the justice of these wars, it is 
now a mere question of speculation, the Indians are long since 
extinct, the whites fortunately cultivate the wilds they travers- 
ed; the wild species disappeared before the civilized one. 
The following anecdote of a girl is interesting, from the cour- | 
age and presence of mind discovered by her. 

“On the Lord’s day, the of July, an Indian came to 
Dorchester, (within half a mile of mother George’s house,) 
to the house of Wr. Minor, in sermon time, and there were 
then at home, the maid servant and two young children, she 
keeping the door shut for safety ; the Indian when he saw 
he could not come in at the door, went about to come in at 
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the window, she perceiving his resolution, took two brass 
kettles, under which she put the two children, she ran up stairs 
and charged a musket and fired at the Iudian, (he having fired 
at her once or twice and missed her, but struck the top of one 
kettle under which a child was) and shot him into his shoulder ; 
then he let his gun fall and was just coming in at the window, 
she made haste and got a fire shovel full of live coals and ap- 
plied them to his face, which forced him to flie and he escaped ; 
but one was found dead within five miles of that place after- 
wards, and was judged to be this by his scalded face.” 

The battle fought with Philip on the 19th of November, 
1675, in which the number of Indians was estimated at 4,500, 
was one of the most considerable engagements that has taken 
place with the savages. About 700 Indians were supposed to 
have been destroyed, and 207 fell on the side of the whites, 
among these were almost all the officers, six captains of com- 
panies, which was the bighest command excepting ore general 
who commanded the whole, fell in the action, and almost all 
the officers were wounded. ‘This was a serious loss at a time 
when the number of the colonists was extremely limited. 

The spirit of punning, which is so annoying to men of strait- 
forward minds in our own times, early inbocned this country, a 
proof of which without recurring to the innumerable quibbles 
of Mather, may be found in the following expressions in this 
work: ‘ They that wear the name of Praying Indians, Dut 
rather as Mr. Hezekiah Usher termed preying Indians,” Xe. 
A part of this work, the official proclamations, are printed in 


black letter. 

New-England’s Prospect. A true, lively, and experimen- 
tall description of that part of America, commonly called 
New-England: discovering the state of that country, 
both as it stands to our new-come English Planters ; and 
to the old Native Inhabitants. Laying down that which 

both enrich the knowledge of the mind-travelling 
pA or benefit the future Voyager. By William 
VVood. London, printed by Iohn Dawson, and are to 
be sold by Iohn Bellamy at his shop, at the three Golden 
Lyons in Cornehill, neere the Royall Exchange, 1639. 


This work is one of the earliest accounts of first settle- 
ments on the Bay of Massachusetts. ‘The work is now ex- 
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tremely scarce, and we shall therefore make rather copious 
extracts from it. A map accompanies it, which proves how 
little they knew of the interior country. The work is divided 
into two parts, the first treats of the soil, climate, natural pro- 
ductions of the country and the settlements of the whites, and 
the last of the Indians. It has, as was the custom of that age, 
a dedication (fo the right worsiipfull my much honored friend 
Sir William Armyne, Knight and Baronet) a preface, and 
some complimentary verses to the author. | We copy the pre- 
face, by which it appears the practice of defaming this country, 


by false and scandalous reports from the sulphurious breath of 


every base baliad-monger, is a practice that bath the warrant 
of antiquity in its favour. 


“ro THE READER. 


‘* Courteous Reader, 


“Though I will promise thee no such voluptuous discourse, 
as many have made upon a scanter subject, (though they have 
travailed no further than the smoke of their owne native chim- 
nies) yet dare I presume to present thee with the very true, 
and faithfull relation of some few yeares travels and experi- 
ence, wherein I would bee loath to broach any thing which 

may puzzle thy beleefe, and so justly draw upon my selfe, that 
unjust aspersion commonly laid on travellers; of whom many 
say, they may lye by authority, because none can controule 
them, which Proverbe had surely his original from the sleepy 
beleele of many a home-bred Dormouse, who comprehends 
not either the raritie or possibility of those things he sees not : 
to whom the most classick relations seem riddles and para- 
doxes: of whom it may bee sayd as once of Diogenes, that 
because hee circled himselfe in the circumference of a tubbe, 
hee therefore contemned the Port and Pallace of Alexander, 
which hee knew not. So there are many a_tub-brain’d 
Cynicke, who because any thing stranger than ordinary, 1s too 
large for the straite hoopes of his apprehension, he perempto- 
rilye concludes it is a lye: : But I decline this .ort of thicke 
witted readers, and dedicate the mite of my endeavours to my 
more credulous, ingenious, and lesse censorious Countrymen, 
for whose sakes I undertooke this worke: and I did it the 
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rather, because there have some relations heretofore past the 
Presse, which have beene very imperfect, as also because there 
have been many scandalous and false reports past upon the Coun- 
try, even from the sulphurious breath of every base ballad monger : 
wherefore to perfect the one, and take off the other, I have 
layd downe the nature of the Country, without any partial re- 
spect unto it, as beng my dwelling place where I have lived 
these foure years, and intend God willing to returne shortly 
againe ; But my conscience is to me a thousand witnesses, 
that what I speak is the very truth, and this will informe thee 
almost as fully concerning it, as if thou wentest over to see it. 
Now whereas I have writien the latter part of this relation con- 
cerning the Indians in a more light and facetious stile, than the 
former: because their carriage and behaviour hath afforded 
more matter of mirth and laughter, than gravity and wisdome : 
and therefore | have inserted many passages of mirth concern- 
ing them, to spice the rest of my more serious discourse, and to 
make it more pleasant. Thus thou mayest in two or three 
houres travaile over a few leaves, see and know that, which 
cost him that writ it, yeares and travaile over sea and land, be- 
fore he knew it; and therefore I hope thou wilt accept it: 
which shall be my full reward, as it was my whole ambition, 
and so I rest, 


Thine bound in what I may, 
WwW. W.” 


The author’s account of the first settlement is interesting. 
The relative importance of different places is since greatly al- 
tered ; and the infant state of places that have since obtained 
some celebrity, will gratify the curiosity of those who are fond 
of researches of this nature. 





“CuHap. X. 
“* Of the seuerall plantations in particular. 


‘‘ Having described the situation of the countrey in generall, 
with all his commodities arising from Land .and Sea, it may 
adde to your content and satisfaction to be informed of the 
situation’ of every severall plantation, with his conveniences 
commodities, and discommodities, &c. where first I will begin 
with the outmost Plantation in the Patent to the South- 
ward, which is called Wichaguscusset an Indian name: this 
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as it is but a small village, yet it is very pleasant, and health- 
full, very good ground, and is well timbered, and hath good 
store of Hey ground: it hath a very spacious harbour for ship- 
ping before the towne, the salt water being navigable for 
Boates and Pinnaces two leagues. Here the inhabitants have 
good store of fish of all sorts, and Swine, having Acornes and 
Clamms at the time of yeare ; here is likewise an Alewife 
river, ‘Three miles to the North of this is mount Wolleston, 
a very fertile soyle, and a place very convenient for Farm- 
ers houses, there being great store of plaine ground without 
trees, Neere this place is Massachusetts fields where the 
ereatest Sagamore in the country lived, before the Plague, 
who caused it to be cleared for himselfe. The greatest in- 
convenience is, that there is not very many Springs, as 1n 
other places of the countrey, yet water may be had for dig- 
ging: A second inconv enience is, that Boates cannot come in 
at low water, nor shippes ride neere the shore. Sixe mile tur- 
ther to the North, lieth Dorchester; which is the greatest 
towne in JVew England, (but | am informed that others equail 
it since | came away) well wooded and watered; very good 
arable grounds, and Hay-ground, faire Corne-fields, and pleas- 
ant Gardens, with Kitchin-gardens: {[n this plantation is a 
great many Cattle, as Kine, Goates, and Swine. ‘This planta- 
tion hath a reasonable Harbour for ships: Here is no Alewile- 
river, which is a great inconvenience. The inhabitants of this 
towne, were the first that set upon the trade of fishing in the 
Bay, who received so much fruite of their labours, that they 
In couraged others to the same undertakings. A mile from 
this Towne heth Roxberry, which is a fair and handsome 
Country-towne ; the Inhabitants of it being all very rich. ‘This 
‘Towne lieth upon the Maine, so that it is well wooded and 
watered ; having a cleare and fresh Brooke running through 
the Poveas: Vp which although there come no “Alewives, 
yet there is great store of Smelts, and therefore it is called 
Smelt-brooke. 

‘A quarter of a mile to the North-side of the ‘Towne, 1s 
another River called Stony River; upon which is built a 
water-mill. Here is good ground for Corne, and Medow for 
Cattle; Vp Westward from the Towne it is something rocky, 
preg it hath the name of Rovxberry ; the Inhabitants have 
fair houses, store of Cattle, impaled corne-fields, and fruitfull 
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Gardens. Here is no harbour for ships, because the Towne 
is seated in the Bottome of a shallow Bay, which is made by 
the necke of land on which Boston is built ; ; so that they can 
transport all their goods from the Ships in Boates from Boston, 
which is the nearest Harbour. 

“ Boston is two miles North-east from Rowxberry: His sit- 
uation is very pleasant, being a Peninsula, hemd on the South- 
side with the Bay of Roxberry, on the North-side with Charles 
River, the Marshes on the back-side, being not halfe a quarter 
of a Mile over; so that a little fencing w ill secure their Cattle 
from the Woolves. ‘Their greatest wants, be wood, and Medow 
ground, which never were in that place; being constrained to 
fetch their building timber, and fire-wood from the Hands in 
boates; and their Hay in Loyters: It being a neck, and bare 


of wood, they are not troubled with three great annoyances, of 


Woolves, Rattlesnakes, and Musketoes. ‘These that live here 
upon their cattle, must be constrained to take Farmes in the 
Countrey, or else they cannot subsist, the place being too 
small to containe many, and fittest for such as can Trade into 
F'ngland, for such commodities as the Country wants, being 
the chiefe place for shipping and Merchandize. 

“This Vecke of Land is not above fovre miles in compasse, 
in form almost square, having on the South-side at one corner, 
a great broad hill, whereon is planted a Fort, which can com- 
mand any ship as shee sayles into any Harbour within the hill 
Bay. On the North-side is another "Hill, equall in bignesse, 
= stands a Winde-mill. ‘To the Northwest is an high 
Mountaine with three little rising hills on the top of it, where- 
fore it is called the Tramount. From the top of this Moun- 
taine a man may over-looke all the islands which lie before the 
Bay, and discry such ships as are upon the Sea-coast. This 
Towne although it be neither the greatest nor the richest, yet 
it is the most noted and frequented, being the Center of the 
Plantations where the monethly Courts were kept. This 
towne is greater and richer since I came away, ana the Courts 
are now kept at Vew towne. Here likewise dwells the Gov- 
ernour: ‘This place hath very good land, affording rich Corne- 
fields, and fruitfull Gardens ; having likewise sweet and pleas- 
ant Springs. The Inhabitants of this place for their enlarge- 
ment, have taken to themselves Farme-houses, in a place called 
Muddy-river, two mile from their Towne; where is good 
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ground, large timber, and store of Marsh-land, and Medow. 
In this place they keepe their swine, and other Cattle in the 
Summer, whilst the corne is on the ground at Boston, and 
bring them to towne in Winter. 

“Qn the North-side of Charles River is Charles Towne, 
which is another necke of land, on whose North-side runs 
Mistick-River. This towne for all things may be well paral- 
lel’'d with her neighbour Boston, being in the same fashion 
with her bare necke, and constrained to borrow conveniences 
from the main, and to provide for themselves Farmes in the 
Country for their better subsistence. At this Towne there 
is kept a Ferry-boate, to conveigh passengers over Charles 
River, which between the two Townes is a quarter of a mile 
over, being a very deep Channell. Here may ride forty ships 
at a time. Vp higher it is a broad Bay, being above two 
miles betweene the shores, into which runs Stouny-river, and 
muddy-river. ‘Toward the Southwest in the midst of this 
Bay, is a great Oyster-bank : Towards the Northwest of this 
bay is a great Creeke, upon whose shore is situated the village of 
Medford, a very fertile and pleasant place, and fit for more in- 
habitants than are yet in it. ‘lhis Towne is a mile and a halfe 
from Charles towne, and at the bottoin of this Bay the River 
begins to be narrower, being but halfe a quarter of a mile broad. 
By the side of this river is built Wew-town, which is three 
miles by land from Charles towne, and a league and a half by 
water, this place was first intended for a City, but upon more 
serious considerations it was not thought so fit, being too far from 
the Sea: being the greatest inconvenience it hath: ‘T’his is one 
of the netest and best compacted towns in Vew England, hav- 
ing many faire structures with many handsome contrived streets. 
The inhabitants most of them are very rich, and well stored 
with Cattell of all sorts; having many huadred Acres of 
ground paled in with one general] fence, which is about a mile 
and a halfe long, Which secures all their weaker Cattle from 
the wild beasts. On the other side of the River lieth all their 
Medow and Marsh ground for Hay. 

“Halfe a mile Westward of this Plantation is Watertowne, 
a place nothing inferior for land, wood, medow, and water, 
to New town, Within halfe a mile of this ‘Town is a great 
Pond, which is divided between those 2 townes, which di- 
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vides their bounds North ward. A mile and a halfe from 
this Towne, Is a fall of fresh waters, which conveigh them- 
selves into the Ocean through Charles River. A little be- 
low this fall of waters, the ‘abubieaiits of Water-town have 
built a Ware to catch fish, wherein they take great store of 
Shads and Alewives. In two tides they have gotton an hun- 
dred thousand of those Fishes: This is no small benefit to 
the plantation: Ships of small burthen may come up to these 
Towns, but the Oyster-banks doe barre out the bigger Ships. 

‘The next town is Misticke, which is three miles from 
Charles Towne by land, and a league and a halfe by water: 
It is seated by the waters side very pleasantly ; there be not 
many houses as yet. At the head of this River are great and 

spacious Ponds, whither the .2/ewives presse to spawne. ‘This 

bemg a noted place for that kind of Fish, the English resort 
thither to take them. On the West side of this River the 
Governour hath a Farme, where he keepes most of his cattle. 
On the East side is Master Cradockes Plantation, where he 
hath impaled a Parke, where he keepes his cattle, till hee can 
store it with Deere: Here likewise he is at charges of build- 
ing ships. ‘The last yeare one was upon the Stocks of a hun- 
dred T'unne ; that being finished, they are to build one twice 
her burden. Ships without either Ballast or loading, may floate 
down this River; otherwise the Oyster-bank would hinder 
them which crossed the Channell. 

“The last Towne in the still Bay, is Winnisimet a very 
sweet place for situation, and stands very commodiously, be- 
ing fit to entertaine more Planters than are yet seated: It is 
within a mile of Charles Towne, the River only parting them. 
The chief Llands which keepe out the winde and the sea from 
disturbing the Harbours, are first Dear Lland, which lies with- 
in a flight-shot of Pullin-point. This Iland is so called, be- 
cause of the Deare which often swimme thither from the 
Maine, when they are chased by the woolves: Some have 
killed sixteene Deere in a day upon this Hland. The opposite 
shore is called Pullin-point, because that is the usuall Chan- 
nell. Boates use to passe thorow into the Bay ; and the tyde 
being very strong, they are constrained to goe ashore, and hale 
their Boates by the seasing, or roades, whereupon it was call- 


ed Pullin-point. 
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“The next [and of note is Long Iland, so called from his 
longitude. Diveres other Hands be with in these: viz. No- 
dles Ile, Round Ile, the Governours Garden, where is planted 
an Orchard and a Vineyard, with many other conveniences ; 
and Slate Lland, Glasse-lland, Bird-Iland, §c. Those Iles 
abound with woods, and water, and Medow-ground : and 
whatsoever the spacious fertile Maine affords. The inhabitants 
use to put their cattle in these for safety, viz. their Ramms, 
Goates, and Swine, when their corne is on the ground. These 
Townes that lie without the Bay, are a great deale nearer the 
Maine, and reape a greater benefit from the Sea, in regard of 
the plenty both of fish and Fowle, which they receive from 
thence: so that they live more comfortably, and at lesse 
charges, than those that are more remote from the Sea in the 
Hand Plantations. 

‘The next Plantation is Saugus, sixe miles North-east 
ond Winnesimit : ‘This ‘Towne is pleasant for situation, seat- 
ed at the bottoine of a Bay, which is made on the one side 
with the surrounding shore, and on the other side with a long 
sandy beach , which is two Miles long at the end, whereon 1s 
a necke of land called Wahant: it is sixe miles in circum- 
ference ; well wooded with Oakes, Pines and Cedars: It is 
beside well watered, having beside the fresh springs, a great 
Pond in the middle, before which is a spacious Marsh. In 
this necke is store of good ground, fit for the Plow ; but for 
the present it is only used for to put young cattle in, and 
weather-goates, and Swine, to secure them from the Woolves : 
a few posts and rayles from the lower water-markes to the 
shore, keepes out the Woolves, and keepes in the cattle. One 
Blacke William, an Indian Duke, out of his generosity gave 
this place in generall to this Plantation of Saugus, so that no 
other can appropriate it to himselfe. 

‘““Vpon the South-side of the sandy Beach the Sea _ beat- 
eth, which is a true prognostication, to presage stormes and 
foule weather, and the breaking up of the Frost: For when 
a storme hath beene, or is likely to be, it will roar like thunder, 
being heard sixe miles; and afier stormes casts up great store 
of great Clammes, which the Indians taking out of their shels, 

carry out in baskets. On the North-side of this Bay is two 
great Marshes, which are made two by a pleasant River which 
runns betweene them. Northward up this River, goes great 
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store of Alewives, of which they make good red Herrings; 
in so much that they have beene at charges to make them a 
wayre, and a Herringhouse, to dry these Herrings in; the 
last yeare were dried some foure or five Last for an experi-. 
ment, which proved very good to appearance, if they prove as 
well in a forraine market: this is like to prove a great inrich- 
ment to the land, (being a staple commoditie in other Coun- 
tries) for there be such innumerable companies in every river, 
that | have seene ten thousand taken in two houres by two 
men, without any weire at all, saving a few stones to stoppe 
their passage up the river. There likewise come store of 
Basse, which the Indians and English catch with hooke and 
line, some fiftie or threescore at a tide. At the mouth of this 
river runnes up a great creeke into that great Marsh, which is 
called Rumny Marsh, which is foure miles long and two miles 
broad ; halfe of it being Marsh ground, and halfe upland grasse, 
without tree or bush: this Marsh is crossed with divers creekes, 
wherein lie great store of Geese, and Duckes. There be con- 
venient ponds for the planting of Duckcoyes. Here is like- 
wise belonging to this place divers fresh Meadowes, which 
afford good grasse, and four spacious ponds like little lakes, 
wherein is store of fresh fish: within a mile of the town, out of 
which runnes a curious fresh brooke that is seldome frozen 
by reason of the warmnesse of the water: upon this streame 
is built a water Mill, and up this river comes Smelts and frost 
fish much bigger than a Gudgion. For wood there is no want, 
there being store of good Oakes, Wallnut, Cedar, Ashe, Elme ; 


‘The ground is very good, in many places without trees, fit for 


the plough. In this plantation is more English tillage, than in 
all New England, and Virginia besides; which proved as 
well as could be expected, the corne being very good, espe- 
cially the Barly, Rye, and Oates. 

“The land affordeth the inhabitants as many rarities as 
any place elise, and the sea more: the Basse continuing from 
the middle of Aprill to Michaelmas, which stayes not above 
halfe that time in the Bay: besides here is a great deale of 
Rocke-cod and Macrill, insomuch that shoales of Basse have 
driven up shoales of Macrill from one end of the sandie Beach 
to another ; which the inhabitants have gathered up in wheele- 
barrowes. The bay that lyeth before the towne at a low 
spring tide, will be all flattes for two Miles together, upon which 
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is great store of Musclebankes and Clamme bankes, and Lob- 
sters amongst the rockes and grassie holes. These flattes 
make it navigable for shippes, yet at high water great Boates, 
Loyters, and pinnaces of twenty and thirty tun, may saile up 
to the plantation, but they need have a skillful Pilote, because 
of many dangerous rocks and foaming breakers that lie at the 
mouth of that Bay. The very aspect of the place is fortifica- 
tion enough to keep off an unknown enemy, yet it may be for- 
tified at a little charge being but a few landing places there 
about, and those obscure. Foure miles Northeast from Sau- 
gus lieth Salem, which stands on the middle of a necke of land 
very pleasantly, having a South river on the one-side, and a 
North river on the other side upon this necke where the most 
of the houses stand is very bad and sandie ground, yet for 
seaven yeares together it hath brought forth exceeding good 
corne, by being fished every third yeare ; in some places is 
very good ground, and good timber, and divers springs hard by 
the sea side. Here likewise is a store of fish, as Basses, 
Eeles, Lobsters, Clammes, &c. Although their land be none 
of the best, yet beyond these rivers is a very good soyle, where 
they have taken Farmes, and get their Hay, and plant their 
corne ; there they crosse these rivers with small Cannowes, 
which are made of whole pine trees, being about two foote 
and a halfe over, and twenty foote long: in these likewise 
they goe a fowling, sometimes two leagues to sea; there be 
mo.e Cannowes in this towne, than in all the whole Patent ; 
every household having a water-horse or two. This ‘Towne 
wants an Alewife river, which is a great inconvenience: it 
hath two good harbours, the one being called Winter, and 
the other Summer harbours, which lieth within Derbins Fort. 
which place if it were well fortified, might keepe shippes from 
landing of forces in any of these two places, Marvill Head is 
a place which lieth foure miles full South from Salem, and is a 
very convenient Place for plantation, especially for such as 
will set upon the trade of fishing. ‘There was made here a 
ships loading of fish the last yeare, where still stands the stages, 
and drying scaffolds ; here be good harbour for boats, and safe 
riding for ships. Agowomme is nine miles to the North from 
Salem, which is one of the most spacious places for a_planta- 
tion, being neare the sea; it aboundeth with fish, and flesh of 
fowles and beasts, great Meades and Marshes, and plain plow- 
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ing grounds, many good rivers and harbours, and no rattle- 
snakes. Ina word, it is the best place but one, in my judg- 
ment, which is Merrimake, lying eight miles beyond it, where 
is a river twenty leagues navigable, all along the river side is 
fresh Marshes, in some places three Miles broad. In this 
river is Sturgeon, Sammon, and Basse, and divers other kinds 
of fish. To conclude, the Country scarce affordeth that which 
this place cannot yield. So that these two places may con- 
taine twice as many people as are yet in new England: 
there being as yet scarce any inhabitants in these two spacious 
places. Three miles beyond the river of Merrimake is the 
outside of our Patent for the Massachusetts Bay. These be 
all the Townes that were begun, when I came for England. 
which was the fifteenth of August 1633.” 


He describes some of the principal Indian nations separate- 
ly, and then devotes some chapters to a description of their 
general customs and manners. At the end of the book is a 
pretty extensive nomenclature of the Indian language, which 
is now as useless as the Indian translation of the bible by the 
pious, humane, and learned Elliot. ‘The nations themselves 
are utterly extinct, and their language forgotten. His fourth 
chapter contains a description of the Aberginians, or the 
Northern Indians. The various tribes were of different char- 
acter. ‘These Northern Indians, till they became involved in 
the general confederacy excited by Philip, were commonly 
friendly to the whites; the Pequods were warlike ; the Nar- 
ragansetts were industrious, trading and accumulated wealth. 
but they have all disappeared. 


“Cuap. IV. 


‘“* Of the Aberginians or Indians orthward. 


‘First of their Stature, most of them being betweene 
five or sixe foote high, straight bodied, strongly composed, 
smooth skinned, merry countenanced, of complexion some- 
thing more swarthy than Spaniards, blacke haired, high 
fore- ~headed, blacke ey’d, out-nosed, broad shouldered, 
brawny arm’d, long and slender handed, out-brested, small 
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wasted, lank bellied, well thighed, flat kneed, handsome 
growne legs, and sinelt feete : In a weed. take them when the 
blood briskes in their veines, when the flesh j is on their backes, 
and marrow in their bones, when they frolicke in their antique 
deportments and Jndzan postures, and they are more amiable 
to behold (though only in dams livery) than many a com- 
pounded phantasticke in the newest fashion. It may puzzle 
beliefe, to conceive how such Justy bodies should have their 
rise and daily supportment from so slender a fostering; their 
houses being meane, their lodging as homely, commons scant, 
their drinke water, and Nature their best cloathing ; in them 
the old proverbe may well be verified; (Natura paucis con- 
tenta) tor though this be their daily portion, they still are 
healthful and lusty. [have bin in many places, yet did | 
never see one that was borne either in redundance or defect a 
monster, or any that sickness had deformed, or casualty made 
decrepit, saving one that had a bleared eye, and another that 
had a wenne on his cheeke. ‘The reason is rendered why 
they grow so proportionable, and continue so long in their vig- 
our (most of them being 50 before a wrinkled brow or a gray 
haire bewray their age) is, because they are not brought down 
with suppressing labour, vexed with annoying cares, or drown- 
ed in the excessive abuse of overflowing plenty, which often- 
times kils them more than want, as may appeare inthem. For 
when they change ther bare Jndian commons for the plenty 
of Englands fuller diet, it is so contrary to their stomachs, that 
death or a desperate sickness immediately accrews, which 

makes so few of them desirous to see England. ‘Their swar- 
thiness is the Suns livery, for they are borne faire. Their 
smooth skins proceed from the often annoynting of their bodies 
with the oyle of fishes, and the fat of Eagles, ‘with the grease 
of Rackoones, which they hold in summer, the best antidote to 
keepe their skin from blistering with the scorching Sun ; and it 
is their best armour against the Musketvoes, the surest expeller 
of the hairy excrement, and stops the pores of their bodies 
against the nipping winters cold. ‘Their black haire is naturall, 
yet it is brought to a more jetty colour by oyling, dying and 
daily dressing. Sometimes they weare it very Tong, hanging 
downe in a loose dishevel’d womanish manner: other while 
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tied up hard and short like a horse taile, bound close with a 
fillet which they say makes it grow the faster, they are not a 
little phantastical or custom-sicke in this particular: their boys 
being not permitted to wear their haire long till sixteen yeeres 
of age, and then they must come to it by degrees: some being 
cut with a long foretop, a long locke on the crowne, one of 
each side of his head, the rest of his haire being cut even with 
the scalpe: the young men and souldiers were their hair long 
on the one side, the other side being cut short like a screw ; 
other cuts they have as their fancy befooles them, which 
would torture the wits of a curious Barber to imitate. But 
though they be thus wedded to the haire of their head, you 
cannot woe them to weare it on their chins, where it no soon- 
er growes, but it 1s stubbed up by the rootes, for they count it as 
an unusefull, cumbersome, and opprobrious excrement, insomuch 
as the call him an English mans bastard that hath but the ap- 
pearance of a beard, which some have growing in a staring 
fashion, like the beard of a Cat, which makes them the more 
out of love with them, chusing rather to have no beards than 
such as would make them ridiculous.” 


FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 


Explanation of the Musical Scale. 
Sir, 

A friend of mine, for the instruction of his daughter, com- 
posed the enclosed account of the origin of the Musical Scale, 
and of the grounds on which it is constructed. The subject is 
an abstruse one, but I think it so clearly explained here, that 
any person desirous of instruction, may comprehend it with a 
little attention. Asa general fondness for musick prevails in 
this country, and no house is without musical instruments of 
some kind, it may perhaps be a satisfaction to some young 
persons, to obtain a knowledge of the theory of harmony. For 
this purpose, I procured leave to make the copy I enclose, 
which I place at your disposal. B. 


To the Editor, 
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March 20th, 1816. 
My dear Daughter, 


You doubtless remember, that during your last vacation, 
while amusing a circle of friends at the piano-forte, the ques- 
tions were asked, by whom was the Scale of Musick now in 
use formed, and why was it divided in the manner we find it? 
These queries excited an interest in all present; but, although 
much was said on the subject, nothing was in fact explained. 
My own ideas were much confused on those points, but what 
was then said determined me to look into the subject; which I 
have done, sufficiently to satisfy at least my own curiosity. It 
is a subject, in some parts rather abstruse, and a reference to 
many books is necessary to a tolerable understanding of it; or 
at least it has been so with me.* As you exhibited, on the 
occasion alluded to, a very laudable inquisitiveness, and as this 
branch of musical knowledge is seldom expounded by practical 
teachers, I shall endeavour to unfold it to you, as promised ; 
and in a manner more simple than I have been fortunate 
enough to meet with it myself; and which a little reflection 
will enable you to comprehend. If in doing this, | seem rath- 
er to mingle history with theory, it 1s because the matter ap- 
pears to me better illustrated in that form. : 

Before entering on the subject, however, it may be best to 
explain the meaning of some terms, which must of necessity be 
used. Harmony is defined to be the coexistence of two or 
more sounds, when pleasing to the ear, or the pleasing effects 
of them when sounding together ;_ in which sense it is nearly sy- 
nonymous with concord ; others, however, define it to mean a 
pleasing succession of such concords: I shall use the word, 
however, in the former sense. Melody is a pleasing success- 


* The theory of harmony, which explains the last of these points, is the 
only branch of musical knowledge, perhaps, that can be said to partake of 
science ; the practical part, or that of performance, is merely an act, and 
may be skilfully executed without any acquaintance with the theory. 
This, indeed, is a matter of mere speculative inquiry, but at the same time 
is highly curious. Most treatises on musick blend so much its theory with 
its practice, and contain so many refinements of science that cannot be 
comprehended, and of harmony that cannot be felt by a new inquirer, that 
he is repulsed by difficulties at the very threshold, and gets hardly a 
glimpse of the beautiful structure of the interiour. 
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ion of single sounds; harmony is produced when you play 
both bass and tenor on your piano ; and melody when you play 
the air only, without accompaniment. The pleasing effect of 
melody itself, however, is best explained, as Dr. Franklin re- 
marks in a letter to Lord Kaimes,* on the principle of har- 
mony ; for although each sound be single, yet to be pleasing it 
must harmonize with those preceding, the impression of which 
is retained in the mind ; musick being the eflect of such risings 
or fallings in sound, as are agreeable to the ear, these are call- 
ed by musicians intervals; because a sort of space is left, or 
skipped over, in which many others might be placed. _Be- 
tween the notes C and D, for instance, on your piano, many 
other sounds might be placed, all higher than C and _ not so 
high as D, of which a good ear would distinguish at least 
twenty. As the rising or falling may be more or less, there 
are of course a great variety of these intervals ; thus from the 
note C to that of D, or in other words, the difference between 
them, is an interval, called atone ; and from E to F is a semi- 
tone. Among larger intervals there are what musicians call a 
4th, which is equal to two tones and a semitone ; and the 5th, 
equal to three tones and a semitone; and the octave, which 
is equal to five tones and two semitones, and so on.f You 
will thus, | hope, get a pretty good idea of what is meant by 
an interval in musick. It is proper: perhaps, ro remark, that 
these sort of terms, the 4th, 5th, octave, &c. are used not only 
to denote intervals, but also as the names of notes or sounds sit- 
uated at those distances apart; thus F is called the 4th to C, 
G its 5th, and the next C above or below, is called its octave. 
Musicians, in modern times, have agreed to designate the seven 


* In the Brit. Ency. this letter is quoted as being addressed to Dr. Price. 


t An octave was called by the Greeks a diapason; a 5th, diapente ; 
and 2 4th, diatesseron. 


t You probably know already, that sound, according to theory, and as 
far as we can judge by experience, is nothing more than a species of undu- 
lation in the air, caused by vibrations in sounding bodies ; which undula- 
tions our organs of hearing are fitted by nature to receive and appreciate ; 
when those vibrations are regular, technically termed, isochronous, the 
sound they create is musical; but when irregular it is only a confused 
noise. Euler asserts, we cannot appreciate a sound of less than thirty, or 
more than seven thousand vibrations in a second; this, however, is a 
sufficient compass, being nearly eight octaves. 
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sounds, composing the octave, by the seven first letters of the 
alphabet, as A to G3; and it is the practice, the reason of 
which I have not seen explained, to begin the octave with C. 

Whoever considers, that the number of different sounds is 
almost infinite, which might be placed between two notes, one 
an octave above the other, must naturally feel a strong desire 
to know why the precise number now in use was adopted ; or, 
in other words, why the octave was divided into seven notes, 
and why five of these are tones and two semitones; or, asa 
question still antecedent to this in its nature, why the whole 
range of sounds, of which our voices or instruments are capa- 
ble, should be first of all divided into octaves. ‘The division 
of sounds, if no regard were had to harmony, would be purely 
arbitrary ; we might divide the whole compass of one voice, or 
any given part of it, in many ways different from that in use ; 
that is, we might admit many more, or much fewer notes with- 
in a certain compass than we now do; or with the same num- 
ber we might vary at pleasure their distances apart; but as the 
chief end of musick is to please, if there are any sounds situ- 
ated at a certain distance apart, through the whole range or 
compass, which harmonize remarkably with each other, we 
should agree upon such sounds as best calculated to produce 
the desired effect, that is, to please. | Now this appears pre- 
cisely the reason why sounds were first divided into octaves, and 
then further subdivided as they now are. The harmony or 
concord between two notes, an octave apart, is so peculiar that 
it forces itself, as it were, upon our notice; and we almost 
take them to be the same note. What proves it to be natu- 
rally so, is, that if we wish to accompany any one in a song, 
and our voice is too low or too high, we imperceptibly and 
without thought, fall into the octave above or below the person 
we accompany ; and even then often are not aware we are not 
in the same pitch. Females usually sing an octave above men, 
and yet when singing together, how few are sensible this is the 
case. Indeed two sounds, just an octave apart, when they 
strike the ear approach so near to identity, that the division of 
sounds into octaves existed for ages, while the mode of dividing 
the octave itself was various. The cause of this peculiar har- 
mony, as well as of those less striking, we shall see in the sequel. 
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The division of the octave, as we now have it, or in other 
words, the scale now in use, called the diatonick, was com- 
posed by the Grecian musicians, or perhaps taken by them 
partly from the Egyptians, after trying for ages various other 
divisions ; it was formed gradually, by many successive ap- 
proximations, and at last was universally assented to, as con- 
taining the most pleasing gradation of sounds of any that ever 
had been proposed ; and we find it such at the present day.* 

In determining the exact sound, which each of the seven 
notes ought to have, the Greek musicians were guided entirely 
by the ear; but in calculating the intervals left between them, 
they were governed by the length of the strings, which by ex- 
perience they found necessary to produce them. 

In regard to the vibrations of strings, upon which the theory 
of harmony is now explained, they appear to have known 
merely that long strings vibrated slower than short ones ;f it 
did not, to be sure, escape the sagacity of some of the Greek 
musicians, to conjecture that the vibrations of strings were in 
the inverse proportion to their lengths; but this was at that 
time so far from being proved, that it does not seem to have 
been even generally believed, that there existed any such exact 
connexion or proportion. 

For the discovery and demonstration of this very important 
fact in musical science, we are indebted to the illustrious Gal- 
lileo. He discovered and shewed the analogy between the 
vibrations of strings, and the motions of pendulums; and 


* By Grecian musicians, | mean such of their philosophick and theore- 
tick men, as turned their attention to this subject, and made it a matter of 
calculation. Among them may be mentioned Aristoxenes, Pythagoras, 
Didymus, Ptolemy, Euclid and many others ; of these Pythagoras perhaps 
did more than any one, and as he resided many years in Egypt, there is 
reason to believe he acquired there some valuable ideas relating to mu- 
sick. Indeed, in most scientifick matters, the Grecians were more in- 
debted to the Egyptians, and other eastern nations than is generally sup- 
posed, or than their admirers are always willing to admit. 


t The rapidity of vibrations in the very slowest string, emitting an 
audible sound is much too great to be counted, and the state of mathe- 
matical science, at that time, was inadequate to a solution of the 
= In the hands of moderns, however, the powers of this sub- 
yme science have been so much extended, as to be capable of ac- 
complishing thie and numberless other objects, unattainable by the 
ancients. 
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with the aid of mathematicks, he demonstrated, that the rapid- 
ity of vibration was precisely in the inverse proportion of the 
length ; that is, that strings vibrated faster exactly in proportion 
as they were shorter; the thickness and tension being sup- 
posed the same. 

He demonstrated also, that any string which sounds an oc- 
tave above another, vibrates just twice as fast; so that two vi- 
brations of the higher, is made in the same ‘time exactly, as 
one of the lower. 

This remarkable coincidence being proved and abundantly 
confirmed since, the greatest that can possibly take place be- 
tween two strings giving different sounds, it explained in a 
beautiful manner the charming concord of the octave, and led 
to the adoption of the theory, that all harmony depends on co- 
incidence of vibrations. 

I have before remarked, that universal experience has for 
ages approved of the diatonick scale now in use; which divides 
the octave into seven notes or sounds, or in other words, 
which interposes six sounds between two others, just an octave 
apart. 

It should be noticed here, that in dividing or fixing the 
sounds of an octave, we are obliged to use both extremes of 
it; that is, in taking C as one sound and placing six others 
above, or between that and its octave C; we are obliged to 
use this higher C, for otherwise we should not know if the 
highest sound of the six was placed at the proper distance from 
it; therefore, although the octave consists only of seven notes, 
yet we are obliged to use eight in dividing it; and it is from 
this circumstance it takes the name of octave. But this higher 
C, although used in this way, serves also as the commence- 
ment of another octave above, to which it in fact belongs. 
The universal approbation of the scale thus divided, and the 
theory of coincidence above stated, reciprocally justify and con- 
firm each other; for we shall find that the six sounds, thus in- 
terposed between two others an octave apart, coincide with 
each other and with the two extremes, in their vibrations to a 
remarkable degree, perhaps even in the greatest degree possi- 
ble. This, perhaps, will be rendered more apparent, if instead 
of merely stating what these coincidences are, we should pro- 
ceed as if we were forming a scale founded on this theory. Let 
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us then search for the most frequent coincidences of vibrations 
that we can imagine, and place the sounds accordingly ; and 
then notice as we proceed, how they agree with those of the 
natural diatonick scale now in_ use, that is without flats or 
sharps. We will denote the first sound or key note C, as 
usual, and suppose it to make two hundred and forty vibrations 
i per second, which is about what the lowest C but one on the pi- 
ano really has ; the next C above, which may be distinguished 
: in future by a small e, will of course make according to the 
| theory four hundred .and eighty vibrations ; every two vibra- 
| } tions of the latter, are therefore made in the same time, or co- 
| incide as to the time employed with every one of the former. 
The object now is, to place six sounds between these two. 
i It is evident, there cannot be any whose vibrations would coin- 
i cide (any given number of them) with each one of C, for if 
aif we took sounds vibrating as three or four to one of C, they 
would be far above our limits. We are forced, therefore, in 
seeking for the next most frequent coincidence, to take sounds 
} that make a certain number or series of vibrations in the time 
| that C makes two; there is but one sound that will even do 
; this, and that vibrates three to every two of C ; for if we took 
one making four to two of C, that would be the same as two 





yf , , . 

i to one, and would be its octave c ; and if we took five or more 
tt to every two of C, they would of course be too high: a sound, 
th therefore, vibrating as three to two of C, is absolutely the only 


} | one within our limits, whose vibrations can agree with every two 
a of C; sucha one vibrates one half faster than C, or three 
| hundred and sixty times per second ; this is precisely the note 

J now in use, designated by G, and forms with C the next most 

ii perfect concord to the octave ; as compared with C itis called 

HH a 5th, and leaves between them an interval of the same name. 

| The ratio of its vibrations compared with C, is stated arith- 

metically 3-2 

This being the only sound within our limits, having a se- 
ries of vibrations agreeing with every two of C, we are now 
| constrained to seek for such, as will make a certain number 

i while C makes three: of these there are but two, one vibrat- 

I ti ing four and the other five times while C vibrates three ;_ for 

4 if we take six to three, it will be its octave, and if seven or 

more to three it will be above ; so that we may be sure there 

are but these two within our limits that would agree with 








— 
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every three of C; of these you will perceive, that the one 
vibrating as four to every three of C, must move one-third 
faster, and therefore not so fast as the note G already fixed: 
this one is exactly the note designated F, and makes three 
hundred and twenty vibrations per second, C being always 
supposed to make two hundred and forty. It forms with C 
the concord called a 4th, and an interval between them of 
that name: its ratio with C is of course 4-3. The other 
sound, vibrating five times to every three of C, you perceive 
must move two-thirds faster, and is therefore higher than G; 

it is precisely the note A now in use, and vibrates four hun- 
dred times per second ; it forms with C the concord called a 
6th major, and leaves with it an interval of that name ; its ratio 
is 5-3. We have thus found-three sounds between C and 
its octave c, making each of them a certain number or series 
of vibrations, while C makes either two or three; and these 
being, to a certainty, the only ones of that description, we are 
now obliged, in searching for the next most frequent coinci- 
dence, to take such whose vibrations will agree with every 
four of C:: the nearest of these we can possibly have, is one 
that makes five vibrations while C makes four; such a one 
moves of course but one quarter faster than C, and therefore 
not so fast as F'; it is, in fact, the note E now tn use; it vi- 
brates three hundred times per second, forms with C the 
charming concord of the 3d major, and the interval between 
them bears that name. 

These four sounds, E, F’, G, A, interposed between C, &e. 
seem to divide the octave in the most harmonious way we 
can imagine ; and thus far it appears we should have placed 
them upon our theory, exactly where we find them ; but per- 
haps the two remaining sounds D and B we should have 
placed differently ; indeed we certainly should, if we pro- 
ceeded as hitherto, in searching for the next most frequent 
coincidence of vibrations ;* we might take coincidences that 
would give us nm D and Bb, the mimor 3d and minor 7th 
with C ; but the Grecians do not appear to have recognized 
these concords at all; whether, however, in placing D and B 
so as to produce these concords, instead of discords as_ they 

* By this is meant, that possibly musicians of the present day, if they 


had to compose a scale, would have placed D nearer to E, and B nearer 
to A than they now are, so as to give with C the minor 3d and minor 7th 
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are now generally esteemed, we should not have met with in- 
conveniences enough to counterbalance it, may be doubted ; 
one very considerable inconvenience is easily perceived, w hich 
is this, that instead of three kinds of intervals, which now are 
found between the eight notes, we should have had at least six : 
besides, we now command those concords by the intervention 
of flats and sharps, which is a contrivance of later years. 

But let us proceed with the scale : on measuring the five 
intervals thus left, after placing these four sounds, the Grecians 
found that the intervals between C and E, and between A and 
c, were much greater than either of the others, though all as 
they now stood were different, the question then became how 
to divide these two largest; in doing this, they were not per- 
haps so much governed by the ear as by calculation. Almost 
the only concords, recognized at that time, or were then attain- 
able by their imperfect 1 instruments, being those of the 4th and 
5th, which are formed by F and G sounding with C, and it 
having been found by the leon of strings, the difference be- 
tween these two sounds F and G was 1-8th, they seem to 
have taken this as a guide in fixing the sounds we now call 
D and B; and to have measured off from C and from A, a 
similar interval ; that is to say, they placed a sound just as far 
above C, and another just as far above A as G is above F, and 
these sounds are the notes D and B now in use.* This 
manner of placing D and B had at least this happy and re- 
markable effect, it reduced the five intervals before existing, 
and all different, to three kinds; at the same time that it in- 
creased the number of them to seven, which you will see 
presently. ‘The octave being thus completed, let us place in 
one view the ratio in vibrations which each bears to C, the 
Jast figures indiéating those of C: 

D E F G A B c 

9-8 .5-4- 4-3 3-2 5-3 15-8 2-1 
and by this we perceive at once, that the coincidence is by 
no means so great in D and B as in the others. It should 
have been before remarked, that D forms with C a discordant 
interval called a 2d, whose ratio with C is 9-8; and B an- 
other discordant interval with C, called a 7th, whose ratio 


* See Burney’s History of Musick, p. 444 
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with C is 15-8th. Having stated the intervals which each 
makes with C, or in other words the distance of each from 
C, let us now state the intervals between each as they rise. 
This I shall do, however, by placing over each note the 
proportionate rising in tone, or the increase in vibrations of 
each, beyond the note below or preceding it; and by pla- 
cing underneath the exact number of vibrations made by each 
in a second, it being supposed that C makes two hundred 
and forty ; 
1-8 1-9 1-15 1-8 1-9 1-8 1-15 

C D E F G A B c 

240 270 300 320 360 400 450 480 
by this you see that D rises one-eighth, or makes one-eighth 
more vibrations than C; E makes one-ninth more than D, 
and so on; and the correctness of this calculation is easily 
verified, for the result gives to ¢ just twice the number of vi- 
brations of C, which is precisely what it ought to have accord- 
ing to theory. 

On comparing these ratios of increase one above another, 
you will find three kinds ; the smallest is that of 1-15th, as 
from E to F and B to C, and it being but little more than half 
either of the other ratios, these intervals from E to F and B 
to C, are called semitones major, or simply semitones ; the 
next ratio of increase is 1-9th, as from D to E and G to A, 
and these intervals are called minor tones; the greatest ratio 
of increase is that of 1-8th, as from C to D, F to G, and A to 
B, and these intervals are called major tones. ‘There are, 
therefore, these three sorts of intervals formed between one 
note and the next, in the natural diatonic scale, without flats 
or sharps; and of these, as we have seen, there are three 
major tones, two minor tones, and two major semitones. 
These seven notes or sounds, wHich form the octave, are such 
as are produced by the white finger-keys on the piano-forte, 
beginning with one C, by which all the others are tuned, and 
ending with the next above ; and the whole range of white keys 
on such instruments are but a succession of octaves thus com- 
posed. 

|! have thus far spoken only of the pleasing concords, 
which are formed in this scale by sounding each with C, 
the original or key note; but the beauties of musick would 
be extremely limited, if we could not rise harmoniously from 
either of the notes as well as from C, or if we could not 
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descend harmoniously as well as ascend. It is really, how- 
ever, worthy of admiration, that in this scale we have nearly 
the same advantage in rising from most of the other notes 
as from C; and as to descending, it is sufficient to remark, 
that any interval which is harmonious in rising is so also in 
falling. Indeed, in starting from the other notes, we can 
often get the pleasing concords of the 3d minor, 6th minor, 
and 7th minor, which we cannot get from C without flats or 
sharps, the use of which will be explained by and by. The 
ratios of vibrations of two strings or sounds, forming these 
minor concords, are as six to five, eight to five, and nine to 
five; and the ratios of the other concords are before stated. 
Let us now take a view of the various concords, which form 
harmony when sounding together, or melody when in suc- 
cession, that we can command rising from each note in the 
scale, when rigidly tuned ;_ bearing in mind that the 5th, 4th, 
6th major, and 3d major have, next to the octave, the most 
frequent coincidences that can possibly be, as we have shown ; 
and that they present to the ear also the most perfect con- 
cords. In rising from each note we have the following con- 
cords, the notes in the octave above being marked in small 
letters: 
C forms with E a 3d major, a 4th with F’, 5th with G, and a 
6th with A; 
D forms a 4th with G, and a 6th major with B ; 
E forms a third minor with G, a 4th with A, a 5th with B, 6th 
minor with c, and a 7th minor with d ; 
F forms a 3d major with A, and a 5th with c; 
G forms a 3d major with B, a 4th with c, a 5th with d, and a 
6th major with e ; 


-A forms a 3d minor with c, a 5th with e, a 6th minor with 


f, and 7th minor with g ; 
B forms a 3d minor with d, a 4th with e, and a 6th minor 
with g; 
all these concords we can form from each of these notes; 
keeping within the scope of an octave from the note we 
begin at, and withour using flats or sharps; but with their 
use all others also would be at our command.* Besides the 


* It appears by this, we could get but two concords within the com- 
pass of an octave, in rising from D or from F, without using flats or 
sharps; which shows, that without the aid of these, harmony would 
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two semitones in the natural scale, which are more properly 

called major semitones, others are formed by an artificial con- 
trivance of later years ;_ that is, by dividing the five major and 
minor tones: this is done by interposing five other sounds, 
called flats and sharps, which are distinguished on the piano, 
and such Jike instruments, by the black finger keys. The five 
tones beng thus divided into ten semitones, these together with 
the two Leiore existing in the natural scale, compose the twelve 
successive half notes, of which every octave in the piano and 
such instruments now consists. ‘These flats and sharps teke 
their names from the contiguous note; those above C, D, F 
and G are calied sharps, and another half way below B is call. 
ed B flat; this is the way they are named ;_ but in reality 
sharps and flats are convertible terms, for a sharp to one note 
is also a flat to the next above; by this contrivance we get 
every one of the concords, before enumerated, starting from 
each note, or from either of the flats or sharps themselves, 
which however we sometimes could not do without their aid ; 
from C, for instance, we get the 3d minor with D sharp, the 
6th minor with G sharp, and 7th minor with B flat. 

The semitones, however, which are obtained by dividing the 
five tones are not, strictly speaking, so great as the two semi- 
tones major in the natural scale ; nor, indeed, could the whole 
tones be exactly divided; nor would they give the concords 
precisely that we seek for if they were; for if we placed, for 
instance, a sharp to D just half ways between D and E, it 
would not be a perfect minor 3d with C ; and so with the 6th 
and 7th minor toC. ‘This could be demonstrated by a cal- 
culation of the ratios of vibrations necessary to produce the va- 
rious concords, and it is an imperfection inherent in this and 
probably every other scale that could be formed. It 1s this 
imperfection that renders necessary what is called tempera- 
ment, by which we lessen a very little the semitones of the nat- 
ural scale, and enlarge those formed by dividing the tones; by 
which means all are brought nearer to an equality ; and the 
advantages of this are very important, for by thus altering 


be considerably limited. It ought in fairness to be remarked, that the 
minor 7th, which I have considered a concord, is not generally allowed 
to be such ; ; but I am not enough in the practice of musick to know, 
whether its harmony is easily perceived or not; it certainly ought te 
be, according to theory. 
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these and some of the other notes in the natural scale, scarcely 
so as to be perceived, we are enabled to command any con- 
cord from any note we please to start; and without which, al- 
though some might be more rigidly exact, yet others would be 
much less so. Of precisely the best mode of tempering in- 
struments, musicians are not agreed; it is generally admitted, | 
however, that the 5ths aid most other concords will bear a lit- 
tle alteration; But the octaves none at all. The necessity of 
temperament may perhaps be better conceived, however, from 
the following circumstance; if we tune four 5ths upwards from 
C, and then from the highest point we arrive at, tune down- 
wards two octaves, it will fall upon E; but if this tuning be 
rigidly exact, this E will not be an exact major 3d from C as 
it ought, but will be perceptibly too high; and this also the 
theory shows, for by calculation it would be about a tenth part 
of a tone major too high, which is a difference easily perceived 
by a good ear. Now as the octaves must be exact, either the 
major 3ds must be increased a little, and the 5ths decreased a 
little, or else the 5ths must be lessened all this difference ; but 
as it can be divided among the four fifths, making only a quar- 
ter part to each, this may be done without any perceptible 
want of harmony in each step, and this is the usual way. This 
alteration is teniperament.* 

I have thus endeavoured to exhibit, in as plain a way as | 
could, the pretty exact conformity of the diatonic scale to the 
theory of coincidence ;_ but if, after all, I have not done it in- 
telligibly, 1 know not. where you could be better referred, than 
to Euler’s letters to a German princess; where the subject 
may by some be better comprebended, under a different form. 

J am aware, that some musicians think all harmony can be 
explained, on the doctrine of Fundamental Bass, as adopted 
and theorised by Rameau, an eminent French musician of the 


* It is a singular fact in musical science, that no harmonious interval, 
unless it consists of an even number of octaves, can be divided into two or 
more harmonious intervals equa] to each other; we cannot, for instance, 
divide an octave or any smaller concord into halves, thirds, or quarters. 
Yet, however, it is worthy of remark, that they may be divided in various 
ways harmoniously, but unequally ; thus, an octave is composed of, and 
may therefore be divided into a 4th and 5th; or into a 4th, 3d, and 3d mi- 
nor; or 6th and 3d minor; or 3d and 6th minor: a 6th may be divided 
into a 4th and 3d ; a 5th into a 3d and 3d minor, and so on. 
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last century. This doctrine is founded on a curious circum- 
stance, first noticed by the same Gallileo; which is this, that 
every musical cord, besides the principal sound, gives out as 
that dies away, two other, higher sounds; which experienced 
ears acknowledge to be a 12th above, (or an octave to its 5th,) 
and a 17th, (or a double octave to its 3d major,) the former 
being first heard and afterwards the latter. ‘These auxiliary 
sounds, which are called its natural harmonies, are however so 
faint and so high, as not to be distinctly perceived, except 
when the principal sound is a low one. Now the 12th above 
any sound vibrates, compared with that, exactly as three to 
one, and the 17th as five to one; and these coincidences are 
the greatest possible, next to the octave two to one, and the 
double octave four to one; and greater than can occur, be- 
tween any two sounds within the compass of an octave. ‘The 
fact, therefore, of a principal sound being attended by others, 
having in their vibrations such striking coincidences with it, 
seems to me rather a confirmation of our theory ; and, indeed, 
a sort of natural exemplification of it. At any rate, however, 
these two doctrines, if they may be so called, do not militate ; 
for D’Alembert, who has unfolded Rameau’s system in a pe- 
culiarly lucid manner, resorts continually to ratios of vibrations ; 
and thus, in some degree, blends the two doctrines together. 
This may be seen by reference to the article Musick, j in the 
Ency. Brit. 

You will observe, however, that ali this theory is designed 
to establish, is, that a certain agreement in the vibrations of 
sounds, is necessary to render them either harmonious or me- 
lodious; to search further, and inquire why this agreement 
should produce this effect, would be a fruitless task ; and we 
might as well ask, as an elegant writer remarks, why the per- 
fume of a rose delights us, or the odour of a poppy disgusts ; 
these are secrets nature will never disclose. 

The perception of harmony, is with every person in a great- 
er or less degree innate, but like the rest of our faculties, is 
susceptible of vast expansion by exercise. Almost every ear 
perceives the harmony of the octave, but a cultivated one can 
also appreciate every other concord designated by musicians ; 
and not only feels a different degree, but perhaps ‘also a differ- 
ent sort of pleasure excited by each. Attempts, indeed, have 
not been wanting, to characterise and define their various 
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pleasing impressions. ‘The concord of the 5th is considered 
peculiarly sweet, that of the 3d is gay and exhilirating, the 3d 
minor plaintive, and so on with the others, each of which ts 
said to inspire a peculiar feeling. But it seems more probable, 
that a cultivated ear may receive various impressions from the 
different concords, than that the same concord should produce 
a similar effect on many different individuals. Yet, however, 
the effect of some sorts of musick is pretty general; few per- 
sons, perhaps, are insensible to the soothing melancholy of the 
slow Scotch musick, or the enlivening gaiety of their dances ; 
but again, how much of this is fairly attributable to a peculiar 
strain of melody, or how much to the various sorts of time and 
measure, is not easy to determine ; on this point every prac- 
tised ear must be its own judge, but one quite uncultivated can 


hardly judge at all. 


Character of Mr. Sheridan. 


(Tue following character of Sheridan, is copied from the 


Salem Gazette, into which paper it was extracted from the 
London Statesman, and we have not observed it in any other 
of our papers. It is so well written, and with so much impar- 
tiality and discrimination, that it may be safely predicted, that 
no better account of this extraordinary man will ever be given 
in the same compass. ] 


‘‘Ir is with deep regret we announce to our readers, the 
death of the right honourable Ricuarp BrinsLey SHERIDAN, 
who, after a severe and protracted illness, expired yesterday 
at noon, in the 65th year of his age. 

‘‘The various sensations under which we, with the rest of 
the world, contemplated the course of this extraordinary man 
while living, have been so far recalled to us by the recent 
event of his decease, that we cannot dismiss the account 
of it like a common-place article of the obituary. We do 
not strive to check the pangs of grief and pity, which min- 
gle with our admiration for a lost son of genius. It is al- 
ways interesting, whether gratifying or painful, to meditate 
the history of a distinguished man; and more especiatly of 
a man, from the materials of whose character even more ol 
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warning than example may be collected. From the mixture 
and counteraction of high endowments with vulgar infirmities, 
and unfortunate habits, ordinary men derive lessons of candour 
and contentment. We cease to murmur at any seeming par- 
tiality in the distribution of intellectual gifts among mankind, 
when we see the most useful qualities withheld from, or disdain- 
ed by those upon whom the most splendid ones have been mu- 
nificently Javished. It extends our charity, and abates our pride, 
to reflect with calmness on the fate of one, who was equally 
the delight of society, and the grace of literature ; whom it has 
been for many years the fashion to quote, as a bold reprover of 
the selfish spirit of party ; and throughout a period fruitful of 
able men, and trying circumstances, as the most popular speci- 
men in the British senate of political consistency, intrepidity 
and honour. 

‘“ Panegyrick becomes worthless when it is no longer true ; 
and we do not mean to eulogise Mr. Sheridan in unqualified 
terms. Neither fact nor principle will bear out the silly adora- 
tion with which, for some days past, he has been worshipped 
by the most furious of his old detractors; by men who seem 
inclined to pay their debts to his character with usurious inter- 
est, as if they were discharging a post-obit bond. 

“It is needless to say much on those intellectual powers, 
whose living memorials are formed to command the admiration 
of every future age. The astonishing talent for observation, 
and knowledge of character, display ed by Mr. Sheridan in his 
dramatick writings, will surprise us more when we recollect 
that he composed the Rivals, while yet a boy, and that his 
School fér Scandal was written at four and twenty. ‘Those 
who are best acquainted with the history of the stage, for an 
hundred years preceding their appearance, can best apprec:- 
ate the obligations of the publick to an author, whose dialogue 
has the spirit of reality without its coarseness ; who neither wea- 
ries nor offends his audience ; but whose sentiment is animat- 
ed, and his wit refined. His opera is another specimen of va- 
rious power, which has eclipsed all but one of those w hich went 
before it; and all, without exception, of those which have follow- 
ed. The Duenna has but a single rival on the stage ; and if the 
broad licentiousness of the Beggar’ s Opera, has given its au- 
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thor the means of indulging anervous and pregnant vein of satire, 
to be found in no other English work, Sheridan has combined 
in the plot and language of his Duenna, the charms of delica- 
cy, elegance and ingenuity ; ; and in his songs has discovered a 
taste and pathos of high poetical beauty. 

“If we pursue Mr. ‘Sheridan into political life, we shall have 
equal cause to admire the vigour and versatility of his genius. 
The field on every side of bim, was occupied by the ablest 
men who had appeared i in parliament for more than half a cen- 
tury. Burke, whose mature mind was richly furnished from 
the intellectual stores of all ages and of all nations; Pitt and 
Fox, not left like Sheridan to chance, but trained and mould- 
ed into orators and statesmen; these were formidable checks 
to the rise of an adventurer, recommended neither by charac- 
ter nor connexion ; never educated for publick life ; beset by 
a thousand mischievous habits; crusted over with indolence, 
and depressed by fortune. Some wondrous internal power 
buoyed him up, and a temper invulnerable to common attacks, 
left him at all times in possession of his unshaken faculties. 
ln cooperation, therefore, or rivalry, or hostility, with the first 
men of his day, he distinguished himself amongst them, by 
wielding with success the various weapons for which they were 
respectively celebrated. In flow of diction he yielded not 
even to Mr. Pitt; in force and acuteness he must justly be 
compared with the great opposition leader ; while in splendour 
of imagination he equalled Burke, and in its use and manage- 
ment far excelled him. His sarcasms were finer, but less se- 
vere, than those by which Mr. Pitt indulged his anger ; and the 
wit display ed by Sheridan in parliament was, perhaps, from the 
suavity of his temper, much less sharp than brilliant. 

“But the quality, which predominated over all its com- 
panions, in the mind of Mr. Sheridan, was his exquisite and 
highly finished taste. In this rare talent he had no competi- 
tor ; and this it was which gave such inimitable grace to his 
expressions, and which in arguing or declaiming, in eulogy 
or invective, disposed his thoughts with an effect so full and 
admirable. We cannot expatiate farther on his rhetorical 
qualifications than by observing, that he joined to the high- 
er attributes above spoken of, “the natural advantages of a 
clear and melodious voice, a distinct, emphatick, and unaf- 
fected utterance; and a manly and becoming action. As 
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Mr. Sheridan has produced a comedy which may be describ- 
ed as nearly the best in our language, so did he by a curious 
felicity of genius put forth, in his speech on the trial of Hast- 
ings, the finest specimen of English senatorial eloquence of 
which modern times can boast. Of this divine oration, although 
none but those who heard it can adequately judge, enough 
remains to justify our praises in the fragments handed down to 
us by the publications of that period, and in the recorded sen- 
timents of the leaders of all parties, who hung in rapture and 
amazement on his words. Mr. Sheridan then reached the 
pinnacle of his fame. No length of days could add to the ce- 
lebrity at that moment poured around him, as an orator and 
statesman of comprehensive and transcendant powers ; no human 
fortune could have surpassed the expectations then formed of 
his future eminence. Why they have not since been realized, 
is a question which posterity will not fail to ask. 

‘We pass by the details of his parliamentary progress, from 
the discussions on the Regency in 1789, to those on the same 
subjectin 1811. Many important questions, many a dangerous 
crisis, which arose in the long interval between these periods, 
gave Mr. Sheridan the means to establish for himself an occa- 
sional interest with the people of England, distinct from any 
that could have been derived from mere proofs of talent, or 
influence of party. On the mutiny at the Nore, he enjoyed 
the credit of essentially contributing to save the state. When- 
ever the liberty of the press was attacked, that bulwark of the 
constitution found in him its most zealous and consistent defen- 
der ; and when the early burst of Spanish patriotism had raised 
a strong sympathy throughout this country, it was Mr. Sheridan 
who first gave form and expression to the feeling which swelled 
every English heart; and who traced in parliament the natural 
relation between the support of Spain, and the deliverance of 
Europe. Without instituting a too severe or invidious scrutiny 
into the justice of those high encomiums which have been’pass-— 
ed on Mr. Sheridan’s patriotick spirit, we shall merely observe, 
that one object of our admiration is, the exquisite judgment, the 
dexterity of tact, with which he at all times seized the full 
tide of publick sentiment, and turned it into the proper chan- 
nel. But it must be acknowledged, that the longer he re- 
mained in the House of Commons, and before the publick, 
the more his personal consequence declined. Mr. Sheridan 
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had never, in his happiest days, effected any thing by steady 
application. He was capable of intense, but not of regular, 
study. When publick duty urged him, he endured the bur- 
den as if asleep under its pressure. At length, when the 
pain could no longer be borne, he roused himself with one 
mighty effort, and burst like a lion through the toils. ‘There 
are reasons for believing, that his constitutional indolence began 
its operation upon his habits at an early age. His very first 
dramatick scenes were written by snatches, with considerable 
intervals between them. Convivial pleasures had lively charms 
for one, whose wit was the soul of the table; and the spark- 
ling glass, the medium of social intercourse, had no small 
share of his affection. ‘These were joys to be indulged with- 
out effort ; as such they were too well calculated to absorb the 
time of Mr. Sheridan, and sooner or later to make large en- 
croachments on his character. His attendance in Parliament 
became every year more languid ; the wis imerti@ more incu- 
rable ; the plunges by which his genius had now and then extri- 
cated him in former times, less frequent and more feeble. We 
never witnessed a contrast much more melancholy, than be- 
tween the brilliant and commanding talent displayed by Mr. 
Sheridan throughout the first regency discussions, and the low 
scale of nerve, activity, and capacity, to which he seemed re- 
duced, when that subject was more recently agitated in parlia- 
ment. But indolence and mtemperance banish reflection, if 
not corrected by it; since no man could support the torture 
of perpetual self-reproach. 

‘“‘Ageravated, we fear, by some such causes, the natural 
careless temper of Mr. Sheridan became ruinous to all his 
better hopes and prospects. Without a direct appetite for 
spending money, he thought not of checking its expenditure. 
The economy of time was as much disregarded, as that of 
money. All the arrangements, punctualities, and minor ob- 
ligations of life were forgotten, and the household of Mr. 
Sheridan was always in a state of nature. His domestick 
feelings were originally kind, and his manners gentle; but 
some bad habits seduced him from the House of “Commons, 
and from home; and equally injured him as an agent of the 
publick good, and as a dispenser of private happiness. It is 
paintul, it is mortifying, but it is our sacred duty, to pursue 
‘his history to the end. Pecuniary embarrassments often 
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lead men to shifts and expedients : these exhausted, to others 
of aless doubtful colour. Blunted sensibility; renewed ex- 
cesses; loss of cast in society ; follow each other in melancho- 
ly succession, until solitude and darkness close the scene. 

‘¢}t has been made a reproach by some persons, in lament- 
ing Mr. Sheridan’s cruel destiny, that “ his friends” had not 
done more for him. We freely and conscientiously declare 
it as our opinion, that had Mr. Sheridan enjoyed ten receiver- 
ships of Cornwall instead of one, he would not have died in 
affluence. He never would have attained to comfort or inde- 
pendence in his fortune. A vain man may become rich, be- 
cause his vanity may thirst for only a single mode of gratifica- 
tion. An ambitious man, a 6on vivant, a sportsman, may sev- 
erally control their expenses ; but a man who is inveterately 
thoughtless of consequences, and callous to reproof ; who knows 
not when he squanders money, because he feels not those obli- 
gations which constitute er direct its uses; such a man it is 
impossible to rescue from destruction. We go further, we pro- 
fess not to conjecture to what individuals, the above reproach 
of forgotten friendship has been applied. If against persons of 
illustrious rank, there never was a more unfounded accusation. 
Mr. Sheridan throughout his whole life, stood as he ought to 
have done in the quarters alluded to. He then received the 
most substantial proofs of kind and anxious attachment from 
these personages ; and it isto his credit that he was not insen- 
sible to their regard. If the mistaken advocates of Mr. Sheri- 
dan were so much his enemies, as to wish that he had been 
raised to some elevated office, are they not aware that even 
one month’s active attendance out of twelve, he was at all 
times utterly incapable of giving ? But what friends are blamed 
for neglecting Mr. Sheridan? What friendship did he ever 
form? We more than doubt whether he could fairly claim 
the rights of friendship with any leader of the Whig Admin- 
istration. We know that he has publickly asserted Mr. Fox 
to be his friend, and that he has dwelt with much eloquence 
on the sweets and enjoyments of that connexion: but it has 
never been our fortune to find out, that Mr. Fox had on any 
publick or private occasion, bound himself by reciprocal pledges. 
Evidence against the admission of such ties on his part, 
may be drawn from the well known anecdotes of what occur- 
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red within a few days of that statesman’s death. The fact is, 
that a life of conviviality and intemperance seldom favours the 
cultivation of those better tastes and affections, which are ne- 
cessary to the existence of intimate friendship. ‘That Mr. She- 
ridan had as many admirers as acquaintances there ts no room 
to doubt ; but they admired only his astonishing powers; there 
never was a second opinion or feeling, as to the unfortunate use 
which he made of them. 

‘“We have now performed an honest duty, and in many 
particulars an humbling and most distressing one we have tound 
it. Never were such gifts as those which ‘Providence shower- 
ed upon Mr. Sheridan so abused—never were talents so mise- 
rably perverted. ‘The term ‘ greatness” has been most ridi-_ 
culously, and, in a moral sense, most perniciously applied to 
the character of one, who, to speak charitably of him, was the 
weakest of men. Had he employed his matchless endow- 
ments with but ordinary judgment, nothing in England, hardly 
any thing in Europe, could have eclipsed his name, or obstruct- 
ed his progress. It is the peculiar praise and glory of our po- 
litical constitution, that great abilities may emerge from the 
meanest station and seize the first honors .of the community. 
It is the nobler praise, and purer happiness of our moral system, 
that great vices throw obstacles before the march of ambition, 
which no force nor superiority of intellect can remove.” 


From the London New Monthly Magazine for August. 


Tue following jeu d’esprit was written by Sir Josnua Rev- 
NOLDS, to illustrate a remark which he had made—*“ That Dr. 
JoHNSON considered Garricx as his property, and would nev- 
er suffer any one to praise or abuse him but himself.” In the 
first of these supposed dialogues, Sir Joshua himself, by high 
encomiums upon Garrick, is represented as drawing upon him 
Johnson’s censure ; in the second, M. Gibbon, by taking the 
opposite side, calls forth his praise. 
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DR. JOHNSON AND SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


Reynolds. Let me alone, Ul bring him out (aszde.) 1 
have been thinking, Dr. Johnson, this morning on a matter that 
has puzzled me very much; it is a subject that I dare say 
has often passed in your thoughts, and though I cannot, I dare 
say you have made up your mind upon it. : 

Johnson. Tilly lally, what is all this preparation—what is 
all this mighty matter 

hk. Why itis a very weighty matter. The subject I have 
been thinking upon is—Predestination and Free-will, two things 
[ cannot reconcile together for the life of me; in my opinion, 
Dr. Johnson, Free-will and Fore-knowiedge cannot be recon- 
ciled. 

J. It is not of very great importance what your opinion is 
upon such a question. 

R. But I meant only, Dr. J. to know your opinion.— 

J. No, Sir; you meant no such thing : you meant only to 
show these gentlemen that you are not the man they took you 
to be, but th. it you think of high matters sometimes, and that 
you may have the credit of having. it said, that you held an 
argument with Sam Johnson on Predestination and Free- 
will ;—a subject of that magnitude as to have engagea the at- 
tention of the world—to have perplexed the wisdom of man 
for these two thousand years ;—a_ subject on which the fallen 
angels, who had yet not lost all their original brightness, find 
themselves i in wandering mazes lost. That such a subject 
could be discussed in the levity of a convivial meeting, is « 
degree of absurdity beyond what is e: isily conceivable. 

R. Itis so as you say to be sure; I talked once to our 
friend Garrick upon this subject, but l remember we could 
make nothing of it. 

J. QO noble pair! 

R. Garrick was a clever fellow, Dr. J.; Garrick take him 
altogether was certainly a very great man. 

J. Garric k, Sir, may be a great man in your opinion, as fat 
as I know, but he was not so in mine; little things are great to 
little men. 

R. Lhave heard you say, Dr. Johnson—— 

J. Sir, you never heard me say that David Garrick was 
a great man; you may have heard me say that Garrick was 
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a good repeater—of other men’s words ;—words put into his 
mouth by other men ; this makes but a faint approach towards 
being a great man. ; 

R. But take Garrick upon the whole, now, in regard to 
conversation—— 

J. Well, Sir, in regard to conversation, I never discovered 
in the conversation of David Garrick any intellectual energy, 
any wide grasp of thought, any extensive comprehension of 
mind, or that he possessed any of those powers to which great 
could, with any degree of propriety, be applied 
AR. But still 

J. Hold, Sir, I have not done—there are to be sure in the 
laxity of colloquial, speech, various kinds of greatness; a man 
may be a great tobacconist, a man may be a great painter, he 
may be likewise a great mimick; now you may be the one, 
and Garrick the other, and yet neither of you be great men.— 

R. But, Dr. Johnson 

J. Hold, Sir; [ have often lamented how dangerous it is 
to Investigate and to discriminate character, to men who have 
no discriminative powers. 

R. But Garrick as a companion, I heard you say—no 
longer ago than last Wednesday, at Mr. Thrale’s table— 

J. You teaze me, Sir. Whatever you may have heard me 
say no longer ago than last Wednesday at Mr. Thrale’s table, I 
tell you Ido not say so now; besides, as I said before, you 
may not have understood me—-you misapprehended me—you 
may not have heard me. 

R. Lamvery sure | heard you. 

J. Besides, besides, Sir, besides—do you not know—are 
you so ignorant as not to know, that it is the highest degree of 
rudeness to quote a man against himself ? 

R. Butif you differ from yourself, and give one opinion 
to day 

J. Have done, Sir, the company you see are tired, as well 
as myself. 





























Johnson and Garrick. 


T” other side. 


DR. JOHNSON AND MR. GIBBON 


Johnson. No, Sir; Garrick’s fame was prodigious, not 
only in England, but all over Europe ; even in Russia, I have 
been told, be was a proverb, when any one had repeated well. 
he was called a second Garrick. 

Gibbon. think he had ful! as much reputation as he de- 
served. 

J. Ido not pretend to know, Sir, what your meaning may 
be, by saying he had as much reputation as he deserved. He 
dewaved much, and he had much. 

G. Why surely, Dr. Johnson, his merit was in small things 
only. He had none of those qualities that make a real great 
man. 

J. Sir, IT as little understand what your meaning may 

be, when you speak of the qualities that make a great man. 
lt is a vague term. Garrick was no common man. A man 
above the common size may surely, without any great impro- 
priety, be called a great man. In my opinion he has very 
reasonably ful illed the prophecy w hich he ouce reminded me 
of having ‘made to his mother ; when she asked me how little 
David went on at school, that I should say to her, that he 
would come to be hanged, or come to be a great man. No. 
Sir ; it is undoubtedly true, that the same qualities united with 
virtue or vice, make a hero or a rogue; a great general or a 
highwayman. Now Garrick, we are sure, was never hanged, 
and in regard to his being a great man, you must take the 
whole man together.—lt must be considered in how many 
things Garrick excelled, in which every man desires to excel} 
Setting aside his excellence as an actor, in which he is ac- 
knowledged to be unrivalled, as a man, as a poet, as a con- 
vivial companion, you will find but few his equals, and none his 
superiour. As a man he was kind, friendly, benevolent, and 
eenerous. 

G. Of Garrick’s generosity | never heard. I understood 
his character to be totally the reverse, and that he was reckon- 
ed to have loved money. 

J. ‘That he loved money nobody will dispute ;—who does 
not’ but if you mean by loving money. that he was parsimo 
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nious to a fault, Sir, you have been misinformed. To Foote, 
and such scoundrels, who circulated those reports—to such 
profligate spendthrifts prudence is meanness, and economy is 

avarice. ‘hat Garrick in early youth was brought up in strict 
habits of economy, I believe, and that they were necessary, | 
have heard from himself. To suppose that Garrick might in- 
advertently act from this habit, and be saving in small things, 

can be no wonder; but let it be remembered at the same time. 
that, if he was frugal by habit, he was liberal from principle : 

that when he acted from reflection, he did what his fortune 
enabled: him to do, and what was expected from such a for- 
tune. 1 remember no instance of David’s parsimony but once : 
when he stopped Mrs. Woflington from replenishing the teapot. 

it was already, he said, as red as blood ; and this instance 1s 
doubtful and happened many years ago. In the latter part oi 
his life 1 observed no blameable parsimony in David. His ta- 
ble was elegant and even splendid ; his house, both in town 
and country, his equipage ; and, | think, all his habits of life. 
were such as might be expected from a man who had acquired 
great riches. In regard to his generosity, which you seem to 
question, I shall only say, there is no man to whom | would 
apply, with more confidence of success, for the loan of two 
hundred pounds to assist a common friend than to David ; 
and this too with very little, if any, probability of its being 
repaid. 

G, You were going to say something of him as a writer. 
You don’t rate him very high as a poet. 

J. Sir, a man may be a respectable poet, without being 
a Homer; as aman may be a good player without being a 
Garrick. In the lighter kinds of poetry, in the appendages of 
the drama, he was, 2 of not the first, in the very first class. He 
had a readiness and facility, a dexterity of mind that appeared 
extraordinary even to men of experience, and who are not apt 
to wonder from ignorance. Writing prologues, epilogues, and 
epigrams, he said he considered as his trade; and he was 
what a man should be always, at all times, ready at his trade. 
He required two hours for a prologue or epilogue, and five 
minutes for an epigram. Once at Burke’s table the company 
proposed a subject, and Garrick finished his epigram within the 
time. The. same experiment was repeated in the garden, and 
with the same success. 
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G. Garrick had some flippancy of parts, to be sure, and 
was brisk and lively in company ; and by help of mimickry 
and story-telling, made himself a pleasant companion : but 
here the whole world gave the superiority to Foote, and 
Garrick himself appears to have felt as if his genius was re- 
buked by the superiour powers of Foote. It has been often 
observed, that Garrick never dared to enter into compet- 
tion with him, but was content to act an underpart to bring 


Ioote out. 

J. That this conduct of Garrick might be interpreted 
by the gross minds of Foote, and his friends, as if he was 
afraid to encounter him, I can easily imagine. Of the na- 
sani superiority of Garrick over Foote, this conduct is an 
stance ; he disdained entering into competition with such 
fellow, and made him the buffoon of the company; or, as 
vou say, brought him out. And what was at last brought 
out. but coarse jests and vulgar merrimeni; indecency and 
unpiety 5 a relation of events which, upon the face af them. 


Jf ? 
could never have happened; characters grossly conceived 


ld 
and as coarsely represented! Foote was even no mimick. 
[fe went out of himself, it is true, but without gomg into an- 
other man. He is excelled by Garrick even in this, which 
is considered as Foote’s greatest excellence. Garrick, be- 
sides his exact imitation of the voice and gesture of his origi- 
nal to a degree of refinement of which Foote had no con- 
ception, exlnbited the mind and mode of thinking of the per- 
son imitated. Besides, Garrick confined his powers with- 
in the [mits of decency—he had a character to preserve ; 
foote had none. By Foote’s bufioonery and broadtaced 
merriment, private friendship, publick dec cency, and every 
thiog estimable amongst men were trod under foot....We_ all 
Know the difference of their reception in the world. No 
nan, vowever high mm rank, or literature, but was proud to. 


Garriek, and was glad to have him at his table 5 ho man 


wear? De 


ever considered or treated Garrick as a piayer: he may be 
said to Lave stepped out of his own rank, into an higher, and 
by raising x hinonle he raised the rank of his profession... At a 


viel table his exhilarating powers were unrivalled. He 
Ively, entertaining, quick in discerning the ridicule of 
| as a in representing it; and on graver subjects 
v topicks in which he pave not bear. hs. part. 
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lt is injurious to the character of Garrick to be named in the 
same breath with Foote. That Foote was admitted some- 
times into good company (to do the man what credit I can) I 
will allow ; but then it was merely to play tricks. Foote’s mer- 
iment was that of a buffoon, and Garrick’s that of a gentleman. 

G. I have been told, on the contrary, that Garrick in 
company had not the easy manners of a eentleman. 

J. Sir, I don’t know what you may have been told, 
what your ideas may be of the manners of gentlemen. Gar- 
rick had no vulgarity in his manners. It is true, Garrick had 
not the airiness of a fop ; nor did he assume an affected in- 
difference to what was passing. He did not lounge from the 
table to the window, and from thence to the fire; or whilst 
you were addressing your discourse to him, turn from you and 
talk to his next neighbour ; ; or give any indication that he was 

nred of his company. if such manners form your ideas of a 
fie ¢centleman, Garrick had them not. 

G. 1 mean that Garrick was more overawed by the pre- 
sence of the great, and more obsequious to rank, than Foote, 
who considered himself as their equal, and treated them with 
the same familiarity as they treated each other. 

J. He did so, and what did the fellow get by it? ‘The 
srossness of his mind prevented him from seeing that this 
familiarity was merely suffcred, as they would play with a dog. 
He got no ground by affecting to call peers by their surnames. 
The foolish fellow fancied that low ering them was raising him- 
self to their level. This affectation of familiari ity with the creat, 
this childish ambition of momentary exaltation, obtained by the 
neglect of those ceremonies which custom has established as 
the barriers between one order of society ‘and another, only 
shewed his folly and meanness. He did not see, that by en- 
croaching on other’s dik gnity he put himselt in their power ; either 
to be repelled with helpless oe or endured by clemency 
and pm er Ha Garrick, by paying due respect to rank, 
respected himself. What he gave was returned, and what was 
returned was kept for ever. ~ His advancement was on “ 
sround—he was recognized in publick, as well as respected it 
private ; and as no man was ever more courted, and better re- 
ceived by the publick, so no man was ever less spoiled by its 
flattery. Garrick continued advancing to the Jasi—till be had 
acquired every advantage that high birth or title could bestow 
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except the precedence of going into a room; but when he was 
there, he was treated with as much attention as the first man at 
the table. It is to the credit of Garrick that he never laid any 
claim to this distinction. It was as voluntarily allowed as if it 
has been his birth-right. In this, | confess, | looked upon 
David with some degree of envy ; not so much for the respect 
he received, as for the manner of its being acquired. What fell 
into his lap unsought, | have been forced to claim :—I began 
the world by fighting my way. ‘There was something about me 
that invited insult, or at least, a disposition to neglect; and | 
was equally disposed to repel insult and to claim attention ; 
and I fear continue too much in this disposition now that it 1s 
no longer necessary. I receive at present as much favour as 


I have a right to expect. I am not one of the complainers of 


the neglect of merit. 

G. Your pretensions, Dr. Johnson, nobody will dispute. 
{ cannot »lace Garrick on the same footing. Your reputation 
will contiuue increasing after your death, when Garrick will be 
totally forgotten. You will be forever considered as a Classick. 

J. Enough Sir, enough. The company would be better 
pleased to see us quarrel than bandying compliments. 

G. But you must allow, Dr. Johnson, that Garrick was 


too much a slave to fame, or rather to the mean ambition of 





living with the great—terribly afraid of making himself cheap 
even with them; by which he debarred himself of much plea- 
sant society. Employi ing so much attention, and so much 
management upon Ittle things, implies, I think, a little mind. 
It was observed by his friend Colman, that he never went into 
company but with a plot how to get out of it. He was every 
minute called out, and went off or returned, as there was or 
was not a probability of his shining. 

J. In regard to his mean ambition, as you call it, of living 


with the great, what was the boast of Pope, and is every man’s’ 


wish, can be no reproach to Garrick. He who says he des- 
IeAC + - . : rh. ‘ ae ?€, 

pises it, knows he lies. ‘That Garrick husbanded his fame, the 
fame which he had justly acquired both at the theatre and at 
the table, is not denied: but where is the blame either in the 
one case or the other, of leaving as little as he could to 
chance? Besides, Sir. consider what von have said. You 
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first deny Garrick’s pretensions to fame, and then accuse him 
of too great an attention to preserve what he never possessed. 

G. 1! don’t understand--—— 

J. I can’t help that. 

G. Well, but Dr. Johnson, you will not vindicate him iu 
his over and above attention to bis fame ; his inordinate desire 
to exhibit himself to new men; like a coquette ever seeking 
after conquests, to the total neglect of old friends and admirers. 

‘*He threw off bis friends like a huntsman his pack,’— 
always looking out for new game. 

J. When you quoted the line from Goldsmith, you ought 
in fairness to have given what followed. ‘ He knew when he 
pleas’d be could whistle them back.” =Which implies at least 
that he possessed a power over other men’s minds approaching 
to fascination ; but, consider Sir, what is to be done. Flere is 
aman whom every other man desi sires to know. Garrick coul 
not receive and cultivate all, according to each man’s concep- 
tion of his own value. We are all apt enough to consider our- 
selves as nes | a right to be excepted trom the commoi 
crowd. Besides, Sir, 1 do not see why that should be im- 
puted to him as a crime, which we all sO irresistibly feel and 
practice. Weall make a greater exertion in the presence o! 
new men than of old acquaintances. It is undoubtediy true. 
that Garrick divided his attention among so many that but lit- 


tle was left to the share of any apevinon al; ike the extension 
and dissip: ation of water Into de WwW, there was not quanuty vnited 


sufficient to quench any man’s thirst; but this is the imevi- 
table state of things. Garrick, no more than another man. 
could unite what in their natures are incompatible. 

G. But Garrick was not only excluded by this means fron 
real friendship, but accused of treating those whom he calle: 
his friends wit h insincerity and double dealing. 

J. Sir, it is not true. His character in that respect } S MIs- 
understood. Garrick was to be sure, very ready in promis 
ing; but he intended at that time to fulfil his promise. He 
intended no deceit. His politeness, or his rood nature, call 
which you will, made him unwilling to aa vy. He wanted the 
courage to say no even to unreasonable demands. ‘This was 


the great errour of his life. By raising expectations which he 
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did not, perhaps could not, gratify, he made many cnemies ; 
at the same time it must be remembered, that this errour pro- 
— from the same cause which produced many of his vir- 
tues. Friendships from warmth of temper, too suddenly taken 
up, yr too violent to continue, ended, as they were like to do, 
i disappointment. His friends became his enemies; and 
those having been fostered im bis bosom, well knew his sensi- 
bility to reproach, and they ul care that he should be amply 
Si pplied with such bitter portions as they were capable of ad- 
ministering. ‘Their impotent efforts he ought to have despised ; 
but he felt the m3; nor did he afiect insensibility. 

G. And that sensibility probably shortened his life. 

J. No Sir, he died of a disorder of which you or any other 
inan may die, without being killed by too much sensibility. 

G. But you will allow, however, that this sensibility, those 
tine feelings, made oe the great actor he was. 

J. ‘This is all cant; fit only for kitchen wenches and 
chamber maids. Garrick’ s trade was to represent passion ; 
not to feel it. Ask Reynolds whether he felt the distress of 
Count Hugolino when he drew it. 

G. But surely he feels the passion at the moment he 1s 
representing it. 


J. About as much as Punch feels.—That Garrick himself 


eave into this foppery of feelings, 1 can easily believe; but he 
knew at the same time that he lied. He might think it right ; 
as far as [ know, to have, what fools imagined he ought to 
have; but it is amazing that any should be so ignorant as to 
think ‘that an actor will risk his reputation by depending on the 
feelings that shall be excited in the presence of two hundred 
people, on the repetition of words that he has repeated two 
hundred times before in what actors call their study. No, Sir, 
Garrick left nothing to chance. Every gesture, every expres- 
sion of countenance, and variety of voice, was settled in his 
closet before he set his foot upon the stage. 

[We think every reader will admit that the preceding lively 
article is an original production of Sir J. Reynolds. ‘There is 
such an intimate knowledge of the characters of Johnson and 

Garrick; so much good taste in imitating the manner of the 
former ‘ withionit caricature. that it carries intrinsick marks of its 


being genuine. | 




















































Mr. Adams’s Letter 


Mr. Idams’s Letter to the Abbe de Mably, Sc. 


(In our last number we mentioned being in possession of the 
following interesting article. After the publication of the 
anecdote from Grimm’s Memoirs in the Daily Advertiser, Mr. 
Adams was written to by the gentleman to whom his reply is 
addressed, for information on the subject of this pretended ap- 
plication to the Abbe de Mably. Grimm himself, in a subse- 
quent volume, contradicts the story he had previously inserted. 
Those who are interested in American history, or are pleased 
with literary anecdote, will be gratified with an authentick ac- 
count of this transaction, and which places it ina cl@ar point of 
view. The letter to the Abbe de Mably, which is published, 
except in oue edition, of the “ Defence of the American Con- 
sututions,” in French, is a very valuable guide to all those who 
may wish to investigate or write upon the subject of American 
history, and on this account alone it is an important document. 
Two original notes follow ; one from the Abbe de Mably, and 
the other from Marmontel, who in his quality of Historiog- 
rapher of France, to which he had been recently named, had 
requested to see the letter. The note of de Mably is almost 
ludicrous, from the sort of panick with which he declines the 
task, w hen told what preparations would be necessary to 
achieve it, after he had so boldly in conversation, asserted his 
intention of writing “ the whole.’-—It may be excusable to add. 

that we are particularly gratified in publishing this statement. ] 


Quincy, Sept. 14th, 1316. 

DEAR SIR, . 
Some of those publications, which in France, as you 
very well know, are called foreign Gazettes and Journals, 
announced to the world, in 17 82, that the Congress of the 
('nited States of America, had directed Dr. Franklin and 
Mr. Adams to request the Abbe de Mably, to furnish them 
with a plan of a code of laws for their future government. 
By whom so ridiculous a fiction was imagined, and how it 
found its way into those publick prints, | never knew, and 
always thought it idle to inquire. But if you recollect 
the ambition of the French Philosophers, and their ardent 
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desire to be distinguished by foreign States and Princes; the 
examples of J. J. Rousseau, Abbe Condillac, D’Alembert. 
Diderot, La Harpe, &c.; you will not be surprised that the 


report of such glory to De Mably, as to be the Legislator of 


the New World and of hundreds of millions of future people, 
became a “scandal to philosophy,” and spread jealousy and 
envy through the whole Coterie, of which Grimm was a prin- 
cipal member, both at the baron D’Holbach’s and at Mr. 
Necker’s. 


The Abbe de Mably himself, in his observations on our 


Constitutions, has said that ** Mr. Adams desired his sentiments.’ 
This is true. But the meaning and the circumstances of that 
“desire,” ought to be known, that those who think it of any 
consequence, may understand in what sense it is true. 

Upon Mr. Adams’ arrival in Paris from the Hague, upon 
the business of the Peace, in 1782, the Abbe de Mably’s 
work, ‘on the manner of Writing History” was put into his 
hand. At the conclusion of that publication, the learned and 
ingenious Abbe declared “his intention of writing on the 
American Revolution.’ 


Meeting the Abbe de Mably soon afterwards at dinner, at 


the country seat of Monsieur de Chalut, the Farmer-Gener ‘al, 
the Abbes De Chalut and Arnou, who were of the party, and 
to whom Mr. Adams had been somewhat familiarly known in 
1778, 1779, and 1780,: informed him, that their friend the 
Abbe de Mably, was about writing “THe History or THE 
American Revouution!” and would be obliged to Mr. 
Adams, for any facts or memorials, that might be in his pos- 
session or within his power. 

Mr. Adams asked ‘ what part of the Revolution, was in- 
tended to be written? The answer was “THE WHOLE !”’ 
Adams asked, *‘ Where had the Abbe obtained the materials ?”’ 
the answer was, “It is supposed they might be obtained from 
the publick papers and inquiry of individuals.” In reply to 
this, many difficulties were started by Mr. Adams, and the 
conversation was long and lively. Neither of the three Abbes’ 
understood the American language. Adams’ French was 
miserably bad. At last the centlemen requested Adams’ sen- 
timents in writing, said they would get them translated ‘“" 
French, and consider them more maturely. Accordingly, 


a few days, Adams _— to the Abbe de Mably, the followin ne 
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letter ; by which you will see that the invitation to the Abbe to 
write was amere compliment, and rather a civil admonition not 
to expose his reputation by attempting a history for which he was 
wholly unqualified, than any formal or serious request that he 
would write at all. 

‘“We ought to be obliged to any gentlemen of letters in 
Europe, who will favour us with his candid thoughts and ad- 
vice: but in general the theory of Government is as well 
understood in America, as it is in Europe ; and by great num- 
bers of individuals, is every thing relative to A FREE GOVERN- 
MENT, infinitely better comprehended, than by the Abbe de 
Mably. or Mr. ‘Lurgot, amiable, learned and ingenious as they 
were.” 

Mr. Adams’ letter, to the Abbe de Mably, was as follows. 


To the Abbe de Mably. 


{t is with pleasure that I have learned your design, to write 
upon the American Revolution ; because your other writings, 
which are much admired by the Americans, contain principles 
of legislation, policy and negociation, which are perfectly an- 
alogous to their own. So that you cannot write upon this sub- 
ject, without producing a work, instructive to the publick, and 
especially to my fellow citizens 

But I bope, Sir, you will not accuse me of presumption, 
of affectation, or of singularity, if [ venture to express my 
opinion, that it is yet foo soon to undertake a complete history 
of that great event ; and that there is no man, either in Amer- 
ica or in Europe, at this day, capable of performing it, or is 
in possession of the materials requisite and necessary for that 
purpose. 

To engage in such a work, a writer ought to divide the _his- 
tory of America into several periods. 

From the first establishment of the Colonies in 1600, 
to the commencement of their disputes with Great Britain in 
W761. 

From the commencement of those disputes in 1761, 
occasioned by an order of the Board of Trade and Planta. 
tions in Great Britain, sent to the officers of the Customs in 
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America, to carry into execution, in the strictest manner, the 
acts of Trade, and to apply to the Courts of Judicature for 
writs of assistance, for that purpose ; to the commencement of 
hostilities, on the 19th of April, 1775. During this period of 
—a years, there was little more than a war of the quill. 

. From the battle of Lexington, to the signature of the 
wieihy with France, on the 6th of February, 1778. During 
this period of three years, the war was exclusively between 
Great Britain and the United States. 

4. From the treaty with France, to the commencement of 
hosulities, between Great Britain and France, in the first 
place, afterwards with Spain, then to the gradual progress of 
the armed neutrality, and the war of England against Holland. 
Finally, all these scenes have their catastrophe in the negocia- 
tions of the peace. 

Without a distinct knowledge of the history of the Colonies 
in the first period, a writer w: Il find himself embarrassed from 
the beginning to the end of his work, to account for events 
and characters which will present themselves in every step 
of his path, as he advances to the second, third, and fourth 
periods. ‘To acquire a sufficient knowledge of the first period, 
it will be necessary to read all the charters granted to the 
Colonies, and the commissions and instructions given to Goy- 
ernours ; all the codes of laws of the different Colonies, (and 
thirteen volumes in folio of dry and disgusting Statutes cannot 
be read with pleasure, nor in a short time,) all the records of 
the Legislatures of the several Colonies, which cannot be 
found, but in manuscript, and by travelling in person from 
New-Hampshire to Georgia; the records of the Board of 
Trade and Plantations in Great Britain, from its institution to 
its dissolution; as also the files in the offices of some of the 
Secretaries of State. 

There is another branch of reading. which cannot be ne-. 
glected if the former might be omitted. | mean those writings 
which have appeared in America, from time to time. I pre- 
tend not however, in the place where I am, at a distance from 
all books and writings, to make an exact enumeration. ‘The 
writings of the ancient governours Winthrop and Winslow, Dr. 
Mather, Mr. Prince, Neal’s History of New-England, Doug- 
las’s Summary, the Progressive Amelioration of the Lands 
and the present state of the British Colonies, Hutchinson’s 
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History of the Massachusetts Bay, Smith’s History of New- 
York, Smith’s History of New-Jersey, the Works of William 
Penn, Dummer’s Defence of the New-England Charters, the 
History of Virginia, and many other publick writings. All 
these were anterior to the present quarrel, which began in 
i761. 

During the second period, the writings are more numerous, 
and more difficult to be procured. ‘There were then given 
io the pubiick, works of great importance. In the controver- 
sies between those who were actors in this scene, as writers, 
there are some who ought to be distinguished. Among them, 
are the governours, under the king, Pownal, Bernard and 
Hutchinson, lieutenant governour Oliver, Mr. Sewall, the judge 
of Admiralty for Halifax, Jonathan Mayhew, D. D. James 
Otis, Oxenbridge ‘Thatcher, Samuel Adams, Josiah Quincy, 
Joseph Warren ; and perhaps the following have not been less 
important than the foregoing, viz. the writings of Mr. Dickenson, 
of Mr. Wilson and Dr. Mush, of Philadelphia, of Mr. Livingston 
and M’Dougal, of New-York, of Col. Bland and Arthur Lee, of 
Virginia, and of many others. The records of the town of 
Boston, and ESPECIALLY OF THE COMMITTEE OF CORRESPON- 
DENCE; the RECORDS OF THE BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF 
THE cusToms In Boston, the journals of the house of represen- 
tatives, and of the council of Massachusetts Bay ; moreover, 
the gazettes of the town of Boston, not forgetting those of 
New-York and Philadelphia, ought to be collected and exam- 
ined, from the year 1760. All this is necessary, in order to 
write with precision, and in detail, the history of the discussions 
before hostilities commenced ; during the period, from the 
year 1761, to the 19th of April, 1765. 

During the third and the fourth period, the records, pamph- 
lets, and gazettes of the thirteen states, ought to be collect- 
ed, as well as the journals of Congress, (of which never- 
theless, a great part is still secret,) and the collection of 
the new constitutions of the several states. The Remem- 
brancer, and the Annual Register, periodical papers pub- 
lished in England ; the affairs of England and America, and 
the Mercury of France, published in Paris, and the Dutch 
Politician, printed at Amsterdam; the whole course of the 
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correspondence of General Washington with Congress, from 
the month of July, 1775, to this day, which has not yet been 
published, and which will not be published till Congress shall 
order or permit it. Allow me to say, that until this vast source 
of information shall be opened, it will be scarcely possible for 
any man to undertake the history of the American war. 
There are still, other writings of importance, in the office of 
the secret committee of Congress, in the committee of foreign 
affairs, in the committee on the treasury, in the marine or naval 
committee, in the board of war, as long as it existed, and of 
the departments of war, of the navy, the fnauces, and of foreign 
affairs, from their institution. T here are also loners of Auer 
cay ministers in France, Spain, Holland and other parts of 
Europe. 

‘The greatest part of the documents and materials being still 
secret, it is premature to undertake a general history of the 
American revolution. But too much labour and care cannot 
be employed in making collections of these materials. ‘There 
exist, however, in fact, already two or three general histories of 
the American war, and the American revolution, published in 
London, and two or three others published in Paris. Those 
in the English language, are only materials indigested and con- 
fused, without discernment ; and all these histories, both in 
French and Euglish, are only monumeats of the complete ig- 
norance of the writers of their poigren 

The whole of a long life, to begin at the age of twenty 
years, would be necessary, to fons ae from all nations and 
from all parts of the world, in which they are deposited, the 
documents proper to form a complete history of the American 
revolution ; because it is indeed the history of mankind during 
that epoch. ‘The histories of France, Spain, Holland, Eng- 
land, and the neutral powers, must be united with that of 
America. The materials ought to be assembled from all these 
nations ; and the documents ‘the most important of all, as well 


as the characters of actors and the secret springs of action, are 


sull concealed in cabinets and enveloped in cyphers. 

Whether, you, sir, undertake to give a geveral iia or 
only observations and remarks, like those you have published 
concerning the Greeks and Romans, you w ill produce a work, 
very interesting and instructive, in morality, policy, and legis- 
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lation; and I shall esteem it an honour and a pleasure to fur- 
nish you with any little assistance in my power to facilitate 
your researches. 

It is impossible for me to say, whether the government of 
France would wish to see any work profoundly written and by 
an author of great celebrity, in the French language. Princi- 
ples of government must be laid open, so different from those 
which we find in Europe, especially in France, that such an 
essay perhaps, would not be seen with indifference. But of 
this [ am not a competent judge. 

Permit me, sir, before I finish this letter, to point at a key 
to all this history. ‘There is a general analogy in the govern- 
ments and characters of all the thirteen states. But it was 
not, till the debates and the war began in Massachusetts Bay, 
the principal province of New-kngland, that their primitive in- 
stitutions produced their first effect. Four of these institutions 
ought to be amply investigated and maturely considered, by 
any person who wishes to write with correct information upon 
this subject, for they have produced a decisive effect, not only 
in the first determinations of the controversies in writing, and 
the first debates in councils, and the first resolutions to resist in 
arms ; but also, by the influence they had on the minds of the 
other colonies, by giving them an example to adopt more or 
less the same institutions and similar measures. ‘The four in- 
stitutions intended, are 

1. ‘The towns or districts. 

2. The congregations. 

3. The schools. 

4. ‘he militia. 

The towns are certain extents of country, or districts of ter- 
ritory, into which Massachusetts Bay, Connecticut, New-Hamp- 
shire and Rhode Island are divided. ‘These towns contain 
upon an average, say, six miles or two leagues square. The 
inhabitants who live within these limits are formed by law into 
corporations, or bodies politick, and are invested with certain 
powers and privileges; as, for example, to repair the great 
roads or highways, to support the poor, to choose their muni- 
cipal officers, called selectmen, their constables, their collect- 
ors of taxes, and other officers ; and above all, their representa- 
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tives in the legislature; as also, the right to assemble, when- 
ever they are summoned by their selectmen, in their town 
halls, there to deliberate upon the publick affairs of the town, 
or to give instruction to their representatives in the legislature. 
The consequences of these institutions have been, that the in- 
habitants, baving acquired from their infancy the habit of dis- 
cussing, of deliberating, and of judging of publick affairs; it was 
in these assemblies of towns or districts, that the sentiments of 
the people were formed in the first place, and their resolutions 
were taken, from the beginning to the end of the disputes and 
the war with Great Britain. 

The congregations are religious societies, which compre- 
hend the whole people. Every district contains a parish or 
religious congregation. In general they have but one, though 
some of them have several. Each parish has a temple for 
publick worship, and a minister maintained at the publick ex- 
pense. ‘The constitutions of these congregations are extreme- 
ly popular, and the clergy have little influence or authority, 
beyond that which their own piety, virtues, and talents natu- 
rally givethem. ‘They are chosen by the people of their par- 
ishes, and receive their ordinations from the neighbouring 
clergy. They are all married, have families, and live with 
their parishioners in an intimate and perfect friendship. ‘hey 
visit the sick ; they are charitable to the poor ;_ they- solemnize 
marriages and funerals, and preach twice every Sunday; the 
smallest imputation on their moral character, would destroy 
their influence and ruin them forever. ‘They are therefore 
wise, virtuous, and pious men. ‘Their sentiments are in gene- 
ral conformable to those of their people, and they are jealous 
friends of liberty. 

3. ‘There are schools in every town, established by an ex- 
press law of the colony. Every town, containing sixty families, 


is obliged, under a penalty, to maintain constantly, a school and . 


a school master, who shall teach his scholars, reading, writing, 
arithmetick, and the rudiments of the Latin and Greek Jangua- 
ges. All the children of the inhabitants, the rich as well as the 
poor, have a right to go to these schools. ‘There are formed 
the candidates for admission, as students into the colleges at 
Cambridge, New-Haven, Princeton, and Dartmouth. In 
these colleges are educated future masters for these schools 
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future ministers for these congregations, doctors of law and 
medicine, and magistrates and officers for the government of 
the country. " 

4. ‘The militia comprehends the whole people. By virtue 
of the laws of the country, every male inhabitant between six- 
teen and sixty years of age, is enrolled ina company and a 
regiment of militia, completely organized with all its officers. 
He is enjoined to keep always in his house and at his own ex- 
pense, a firelock in good order, a powder horn, a pound of 
powder, twelve flints, four and twenty balls of lead, a cartouch 
box, and a knapsack ; so that the whole country is ready to 
march for its own defence upon the first signal of alarm. 
These companies and regiments are obliged to assemble at 
certain times in every year, under the orders of their officers 
for the inspection of their arms and ammunition, and to perform 
their exercises and manceuvres. 

Behold, sir, a little sketch of the four principal sources of 
that prudence in council, and that military valour and ability, 
which have produced the American revolution; and which | 
hope, will be sacredly preserved as the foundations of the lib- 
erty, happiness and prosperity of the people. 

If there are any other particulars, concerning which I can 
give you any information, be so kind as to point ‘them out. | 
have the honour to be, &c. 1782 


JOHN ADAMS. 


[In another letter to the same gentleman on this subject, Mr. 
Adams makes the following remarks in relation to Grimm and 
his memoirs :] 

‘T never saw the Baron till 1785, when [ left Paris, never 
to see it more, he was then only a secret correspondent of the 
Empress of Russia, and some of the Sovereigns of Germany. 
He was soon appointed a publick Minister, ‘admitted into the 
diplomatick Corps, and consequently became known to Mr. 
Jefferson.” 

‘The Baron’s great work in fifteen volumes, will be read 
with different views. The lovers of Romance founded in 
truth, will find it an exquisite entertainment. I need not 
tell you how the Amateurs and Connoisseurs of the Fine 
Arts, Architecture, Painting, Sculpture, Statuary, Musick, 
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Poetry, Eloquence, and every species of theatrical instruction 
and amusement, will be delighted with it.” 

“T own to you, I admire it, as the best history of the causes, 
the rise, and progress, of the French Revolution to 1790, that 
I have seen.” 


L’asse pe Mas y est bien faché de ne s’etre pas trouve chez 
lui quand Monsieur Adams lui a fait Phonneur d’y passer. Ha 
celui de lui remettre l’ecrit qu’il a addresse : jamais Abbe de 
Mably ne s’est proposé d’écrire V’histoire de la revolution d’ Ame- 
rique, il seroit mort avant que d’avoir rassembleé la moitie des 
materiaux d’an si important ouvrage. [1 sera tres obligé a Mon- 
sieur Adams ¢’il veut avoir la bonté de lui faire tirer une copie 
de la derniere partie de cet ecrit, en y joignant quelques remar- 
ques sur le genie et les interets de quelques unes des premiers 
confederés, et surtout sur l’etat actuel des richesses ou fortunes 
des particuliers, et sur la nature du luxe connu en Amerigque. 


Mr. Marmontel a V’honneur de faire mille comptimens a Mon. 
sieur Adams, et de lui renvoyer lexcellente lettre quila eu la 
bonté de lui confier’. Elle Imi fait sentir plus que jamais lex 
treme besoin qu'il a de ses secours et de ses lumicres pour etre 
en etat d’écrire passablement Vhistoire de la grande revolution, 
qui fait la gloire de PAmerique septentrionale et qui assure son 
bonheur. 

Ce. 8, Mars, 1789. 


FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 


Naumkeag, 





ete tee 


SIR, 
In the 7th number of your Journal I proposed furnishing 
you with some observations on “the antiquity of the United 
States ;” respecting which, I had been Jed to entertain an 
opinion in a degree different from the one, generally held on 
the subject. A further investigation has opened such a wide 
field of proof and illustration, that to embrace the whole would 
require a more elaborate work, than I shall perhaps ever be 
willing to undertake. Being desirous however, to place be- 
fore the publick a few hints on this interesting topick, I have 
thought the simplest mode of doing this, would be, to throw 
an abstract of these researches into the form of an irrecu- 
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lar memow. This paper I now inclose, and after what has 
been said, it is not necessary to apologize for the absence of 
all pretension to extraordinary learning, or regularity of sys- 
tem; if at any future time the latter should be produced, it 
cannot be without some aid from the former. In the mean 
time, I trust that no plagiarist will take advantage of the open 
mauner in which these primary sketches are given to the pub- 
lick, to forestall me in the completion of a larger work. As 
I observe that you do not secure the copy-right of your jour- 
nal, and I have already suffered on another occasion, from 
having my thoughts taken, without any credit being given for 
them, I am the more cautious to dwell upon this point. I cer- 
tainly shall not see my ideas pilfered with impunity ; and if 
any person should be disposed to engage in so nefarious a de- 
sign, let me warn him in the animated language of a favorite 
author to beware. The benevolent Calvin, in accusing the 
learned Pighius of plagiarism, has the following remarks : 
Vell mnune scire quojure aut titulo, mea sic pro suis usur- 
pet. St qua magna esset inter nos necessitudo, ego hanc 
confidentiam amicitiae non difficulter concederem. Sed nunc 
hure veniae non est locus. dn quia hostis sum, se jus di- 
reptionis tn omnia mea habere puiat? At hoc praedae genus 
nullo, nec jure, nec more, defendi potest. Unus ergo prae- 
textus restat, homini docto potuisse non minus venire in men- 
tem quae dixeram, quam mihi prius venerant. Sed lectores 
obsecro, sttantum habeant otu, ut caput primum libri Pig- 
hiant cum primo Institutionis meae camite conferat. Ni- 
hil dico, nist quod non sine risu ac stomacho perspicient ni 
mis perditam hominis impudentiam. Quod si ulterius per- 
gere libeat, percurrant quae de justificatione tractat in alte- 
ro ulo opere, et ad sextum Institutionts meae caput ext- 
gant: mirumsi bilem continere queant. Neque enim clan- 
culum piratur aut carptim: neque artificro tegere ita studet 
suas rapinas, ut anud se natum videatur, quod apud me legit, 
sed ita palam mea ad verbum recitat, ut videatur paginas 
ipsas totas pigritia assuisse, quo describend: laborem fugeret. 
Si fateretur authorem, cum dicerem mutuari: nune quid 
causart potest, quo minus plagiarius palam vocetur.* 


* Calvin response. contra Pighium de libero arbitrio, p. 140, opuscut 


Theolog. 
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Another motive in making this extract, unconnected with 
the immediate subject of this letter, was, that it furnishes us 
from this great man himself, with an infallible test to discover 
his genuine disciples ; these words sz bilem continere queant, 
are the true touchstone; timidity, locality, credulity may 
make ostensible Calvinists, but such are without an inquisi- 
torial spirit, and are merely Christians. ‘The real Calvinists 
are those, with whom the bilem continere is an impossi- 


bility. 
MEMOIR ON THE ANTIQUITY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


This huge rotundity we tread grows old. Dr. Armstrong. 





Septem circumstantias morales enumerat, quis, quid, circa quid, 
et in quo, quo, cujus gratia, et qualiter. Bradwardinus, p. 305. fol. ed. 


Beguyl'd thus with delight of novelties, 
And natura]l desire of countryes state, 
So long they redd in those antiquities, 
That how the time was fled they quite forgate. 
Spenser Faery Queen. 


—It ought nevertheless to be remarked, that there are many important 
advantages derived to our reasoning from this present manner of con- 
sidering the subject. The principles being now established, they will 
be supported by a further induction of facts and occurrences, to an ex- 
tent and amount, that it is impossible at this moment fairly to esti- 
mate. Dr. Mitchill. 


The first peopling of America, and many other questions 
connected with the early history of this country, have en- 
gaged the attention and industry of many learned men, who 
after the most laborious investigation, have displayed a vast 
variety of opinions, and come at last to the most opposite 
conclusions on the subject. ‘To borrow a sentence of great 
elegance, it may be said, that, ‘‘ one has fancied one thing, 
another another, and a third has guessed a third.”* All 
these theories have some circumstances to support them, 
and this only tends to increase the confusion. There is 
no system more palpably absurd than that of De Pau, who 
maintained that this continent had recently emerged from 
the ocean, and that its soil and climate were not yet suffi- 


* Dr. Sykes’s paraphrase on the epistle to the Hebrews: introduction 
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ciently dried and matured, for the advantageous production 
of animal and vegetable life. We are still under obligations 
to him for his visionary system, since it might have been the 
first cause of our considering a directly opposite plan to get 
rid of the obscurity and contradiction in which the matter 
was involved ; and thus to strike out a theory which it may be 
hoped will be hereafter incontrovertibly established, by which 
it will be clearly seen that this continent is the primeval one, 
and that the United States are the most ancient nation on 
the globe. 

A superficial view of the subject may render some averse 
to this conclusion who found their opinions on chronology, 
a science of all others the most uncertain. It is related of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, that having been an eye witness of a 
scene that passed under his windows, and hearing the next 
day the various relations which were given of it by differ- 
ent witnesses, he was tempted to throw the manuscript of 
his History of the world, that he was then composing, into 
the fire. How many examples of recent events will create 
the same feelings, and induce us to view all history founded 
only on chronology, with suspicion. Tor example, how many 
volumes have been composed on the subject of the priority 
of “the French decrees and the British Orders in Council ;”’ 
and though the whole business was involved in uncertainty, 
yet both those generous and magnanimous governments as- 
sumed that the other was the aggressor, and on this ground 
alone, felt themselves obliged out of a pure and noble love 
of justice, to take our property wherever it could be found. 
Surely it behooves us to appreciate this science proper- 


ly ; no nation ever suffered so severely for a mere errour in 


chronology. 

Facts of the same nature, though not quite of the same im- 
portance, which might be easily multiplied, shew how vain is 
all dependence on chronology. The language therefore of 
Plutarch in his life of Solon, may be quoted as unanswera- 
ble:—“I cannot persuade myself to reject it because of 
some chronological canons, as they call them, which hundreds 
of authors correcting, have not yet been able to constitute any 
thing certain, in which they could agree among themselves 
about repugnancies.”* 


* | had hesitated in the citations from Plutarch and Plato, whether 
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The divine Plato, while giving an account of the Atheni- 
enses in his Thimeuin and Atlanticum, speaks of their having 
defeated kings, and great crowds of people who came by sea 
from the great Insula Atlantica. He makes mention of many 
remarkable things in this island, as it was improperly called, of 
the customs of the inhabitants, describes a magnificent temple 
they possessed, the walls of which were lined with gold and 
silver. He says, that this land commenced near the pillars of 
Hercules, and was held to be greater than Asia and Africa, 
that it contained ten kingdoms, which Neptune divided among 
his ten sons, giving Atlas the greatest empire. He tells us that 
9000 years before his time, the sea increased with such mighty 
power, that the island was sunk. ‘The commentators Marcin- 
us, Ficinus and Plantinus, say Plato was writing literally, not 
allegoricaily, of which it seems impossible that any person 
should have a doubt. Eudoxus would have us calculate 
these years after the manner of the Egyptians, which would 
make them only months; the ancient historiographers and 
cosmographers called the sea where the island was sunk Ma- 
thanticum.* Every person who reads these two books of Plato 
and the enlivening remarks of his commentators, will be fully 
convinced of the existence of the great island or continent, 
Atalantis, and will be ready to exclaim 


‘It must be so, Plato, thou reasonest well.’ 


think like a parade of learning, which wilt be sufficiently apparent in the 
course of this memoir, decided me to give them in English. Those who 
wish to consult the originals, will find which are the best editions of these 
authors, by referring to Dibdin’s classicks. It is possible, however, after 
i have pursued the subject in an elaborate manner, I may publish a Person- 
al Narrative separately, in which, asthe publick will naturally look for 
amusement, I shall give whole pages of calculations, with lists of authors, 
whosé very names they never before heard. 

*A recent Turkish traveller, Ali Bey, has invented a fanciful system 
which would have made the Atalantis to have formed pert of Africa, and 
that the portion which was sunk occupied the present Bay of Tripoli to 
the sea in its vicinity, while the great desert of Africa was formerly the 
bottom of the Atlantick—The Turks may oppress the modern Greeks, but 
they must prostrate themselves before their ancestors. This memoir is too 
serious to dwell upon such trifling ; Ali Bey cannot prove an alzbe in this 
case of the Atalantis; he must not oppose himself to Plato. 
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The unquestionable authority of Spenser, may be relied 
upon to shew more particularly, the origin of the first inhabi- 
tants of the Atalantis, or America, as it has been recently call- 
ed. Inthe 10th canto of the second book of his immortal 
Faery Queen, from the 70th to the 78th stanza, he gives the 
origin of these inhabitants ; he proves that they were the de- 
scendants of the man made by Prometheus, and which he ani- 
mated by stealing fire from heaven ; and this is sull more inter- 
esting, because some doubts existed respecting the fate of that 
singular individual’s progeny. ‘To remove all possibility of ca- 
vil he gives us the names of the different sovereigns from Elfe 
to Glorian. The singular and romantick origin of this race, 
furnishes reasons to suppose that there was some difference in 
their formation from that of our species, and perhaps it may not 
be extravagant to suppose, that the bones of a nondescript kind 
which have been found in various parts of the United States, 
and which have puzzled naturalists so much, may be the re- 
mains of this class of men. ‘The supposition at least is worthy 
of some investigation. The following verses contain a brief 

account of the whole genealogy. 


But Guyon all this while his book did read, 

Ne yet has ended ; for it was a great 

And ample volume, that doth far exceed 

My leisure so long leaves here to repeat : 

it told how first Prometheus did create 

A man of many parts from beasts deyrv’d, 

And then stole fire from heven to animate 

His worke, for which he was by Jove depryv’d 
Of life himselfe, and heartstrings of an eagle ryv'd 


That man so made he called Elfe, to weet 

Quick, the first author of all Elfin kynd ; 

Who, wandring through the world with wearie feet. 

Did in the gardens of Adonis fynd 

A goodly creature, whom he deem’d in mind 

To be no earthly wight, but either spright 

Or angell, th’ author of all woman kynd ; 

Therefore a Fay he her according hight, 

Of whom all Faeries spring, and fetch their lineage righ 


Of these a mighty people shortly grew, 
And puissant kinges which all the world warrayd 
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And to themselves all nations did subdew. 

The first and eldest, which that sceptre sway’d, 
Was Elfin; him all India obay’d, 

And all that now America men call : 

Next him was noble Elfinan, who laid 

Cleopolis foundation first of all, 

But Elfiline enclos’d it with a golden wall 


His sonne was Elfinell, who overcame 

The wicked Gobbelines in bloody field ; 

But Elfant was of most renowned fame, 

Who all of christall did Panthea build ; 

Then Elfar, who two brethren gyauntes kild, 

The one of which had two heades, th’ other three ; 
Then Elfinor who was in magic skill’d ; 

He built by art upon the glassy see 


A bridge of bras, whose sound heven’s thunder seem’d to be. 


He left three sonnes, the which in order rayn’d, 
And all their offspring in their dew descents : 
Even seven hundred princes, which maiataynd 
With mighty deedes their sondry governments, 
That were too long their infinite contents 

Here to record, ne much materiall ; 

Yet should they be most famous moniments. 
And brave ensample both of martiall 

And civil rule to kings and states imperial. 


After all these Elfideos did rayne, 

The wise Elfideos! in great majestie 

Who mightily that sceptre did sustayne, 
And with rich spoyles and famous victorie 
Did high advaunce the crown ot Faery. 
He left two sonnes of which fayre Elferon. 
The eldest brother, did untimely dye, 
Whose empty place the mighty Oberon 
Doubly supplide in spousall and dominion. 


Great was his power and glorie over all, 
Which him before that sacred scale did fill, 
That yet remaines his wide memoriall. 

He dying, left the fairest T'anaquill 

Him to succeed therein by his last will ; 
Fairer and nobler liveth none this howre, 
Ne like im grace, ne like in learned skill ; 
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Therefore they Glorian call that Glorious flowre ; 
Long mayst thou, Glorian! live, in glory and great powre 


Beguyl’d thus with delight of novelties, 

And naturall desire of countryes state, 

So long they redd in those antiquities, 

That how the time was fled they quite forgate : 
Till gentle Alma seeing it so late, 

Perforce their studies broke, and them besought 
To thinke how supper did them long awaite ; 

So half unwilling from their bookes them brought 
And fayrely feasted, as so noble knightes she ought 


A writer in the Port Folio for the month of March L815. 
seems to have had a glimpse of this fine system, and to have 
lost it untimely. A perusal of Plato had brought him on the 
true scent, but having unfortunately started a particular word, he 
has hunted it through all its doublings and windings, till he has 
lost the fine idea which was in full view. ‘The Hebrew word 
Peleg caught his attention, and like a German University he 
has devoted his whole time to the investigation of a single word, 
and is of course nearly as bare of ideas, as some thousand of 
folios produced by German commentators. ‘The following 
paragraph will shew how near he was to a brilliant discovery. 
““We think there is sufficient reason to believe, that land once 
connected America to the old world, in place of which now 
roll the Atlantick and Pacifick Oceans. Over this continuous 
land men and animals passed. This land, which it is probable, 
was of very considerable extent, was all submerged, except 
in those parts of it which now appear as islands in those seas.” 
More regret will be felt that this deserving author should have 
been thus led away, since he discovers so much of that genuine 
modesty which accompanies real merit. ‘There is something 
almost affecting in the timid manner with which he suggests, 
that the land which occupied the place of the Atlantick and 
Pacifick Oceans was, “it ts probably of very considerable ex- 
tent.” 

One more authority only will be adduced for this branch of 
the subject, but that one will be conclusive. The learned D. 
Mitchill, ( Centumvir olim) of New York, who in seconding 
the opinion of Mr. Jefferson, Lafon and others, throws so 
much light on the subject as to place it beyond dispute. 
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An abstract of his opinions, will be sufficient to carry convic- 
tion to every candid mind. 

“T avoided the opportunity which this grand conclusion af- 
forded me, of stating that America was the cradle of the hu- 
man race; of tracing its colonies westward over the Pacifick 
ocean, and beyond the sea of Kamschatcka, to new settlements ; 
of following emigrants by land and by water, until they yeuale- 
ed Europe and ” Africa ; and lastly, of following adventurers 
from the former of these sections of the globe, to the plantations 
and abodes which they found and occupied in America. | 
had no inclination to oppose the current opinions, relative to 
the place of man’s creation and dispersion. I thought it was 
scarcely worth he while to informa European, that on coming 
to America, he had left the xew world behind him, for the pur- 
pose of visiting the ofd. — It ought nevertheless to be remark- 
ed, that there are m: iny important advantages derived to our 
reasoning from this present manner of considering the subject. 
The principles being established, they will be supported | by a 
further induction of facts and occurrences, to an extent and 
amount that it is impossible, at this moment fairly to estimate. 
And the conclusion of Jefferson, Laton, and others favourable 
to the greater antiquity of Amer rican population, will be duls 
reinforeed and confirmed.” 

That America was the dition continent, and its tnhabitants 
the most ancient people on the globe, is now fairly proved ; 
and if this supposition did not accord with reason at first sight, 
the weight of so many great names, as have been cited, will 
C ertainly be sufficient to induce ev ery lover of truth to give the 
matter that careful inv estigation, which will be ir ages reward- 
ed with conviction. This being established, the second point 
to be considered, is the antiquity of the United Sin s3 and 
the extreme remoteness of this, could not be placed beyond a 
doubt, unless the ancient existence of the continent had been 
first demonstrated. 

Although this part of the subject 1s more obvious, it is not 
unaccompanied with difficulties to minds which reflect deeply. 
‘Vo those indeed, whose frivolity and credulity make them re- 
ceive implicity, the common cant of this being, “ an infant na- 


* Dr. Mitchill’s sviiabus of a course of lectures in Natural History. 
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tion, a youthful uation,” &c. and who rely upon the most falli- 
ble and confused of all sciences, chronology, for their belief, it 
will be in vain to display a philosophical argument; but to more 
sound and robust intellects, the conclusions will appear inevitable. 
‘The most embarrassing difficulty is, that there are some reasons 
for carrying back this antiquity to a period so remote, as to involve 
a considerable degree of contradiction with other known data. 
One only of these will be particularly alluded to, and that is, the 
practice of chewing the narcotick plant, nicotiana, or tobacco. 
‘The learned, Caledonian patrician, lord Monboddo, first shew- 
ed satisfactorily, that the human race is derived from a partic- 
ular species of monkey, which once inhabited the shores of the 
Mediterranean ; and who having by chance acquired the use 
of the muscle which moves the thumb, the paw of the animal 
was at once converted intothe human hand, and the prodigious 
aavantages arising from this source, enabled them gradually to 
improve their moral and physical faculties, obliterate their tails, 
and become men. It is certain, that in the course of this trans- 
formation, they passed through the state of ruminating animals ; 
but it is almost impossible, that this should not have taken place 
previous to acquiring the use of speech. Now our ruminating 
animals have the faculty of speech, and yet it seems cruel, and 
discordant, when the general benevolence of nature is consid- 
ered, that possessing the highest faculties of men, they should 
still be subjected to this, in them, hideous, filthy, disgusting 
process of chewing the cud. This point may perhaps be elu- 
cidated hereafter by further researches. 

The most infallible method of deciding on the real standing 
of a nation, is not the examination of few meagre dates, but a 
comparison of its institutions, its monuments, its manners, with 
those of others. How many leading circumstances are there, 
ihat place us on the exact parallel with the most ancient rela- 
lions, and even conjectures of the primitive state of society. 
Philosophers have said, that before the formation of society, 
men roamed at large independent of each other, that they 
gradually sacrificed a portion of their rights to obtain the secu- 
rity of government. Are we not at the first stages in this re- 
spect, and agreeing perfectly with the state of things in the ear- 
liest antiquity ? The first beginnings of the arts were rude and 
impertect, architecture, the most ancient of them all, was slow 
in its progress towards perfection. Are we not coeval with its 
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first advances? do not our buildings plainly manifest, that they 
were erected when the principles of the art were yet unset- 
tled? do we not behold dorick columns with Corinthian 
proportions, and all the incongruities that accompany the origin 
of anart? ‘The knowledge of figures was much posteriour 
to that of letters, and though the use of the latter is generally 
known, the former is still in its infancy: men in a savage pr!- 
meval state can make long speeches, and yet are not able to 
count; for have we not lately seen a Convention, the majority 
of which, was so deplorably ignorant, that they could not tel! 
what constituted five-ninths of a given number! it would be 
tiresome to exhibit all the illustrations that present themselves. 

There is one monument among perhaps a thousand, that 
may be particularized. In the city of London, there is a stone 
placed against a wall, which is called London stone. 

It is supposed on solid grounds to be an ancient milliarium 
of the Romans, and it is presumed that it was previously a sa- 
cred stone of the Druids; there is therefore a tolerably clear 
history of this monument. Now there is in Boston, a quadran- 
gular stone, called the Boston stone, of which nothing 1s known. 
its origin is lost in the night of time. It is of the granitick 
class, which are admitted by veologists to be the most ancient, if 
this stone then, primitive in every sense, is so ancient that its 
history is lost and the London stone, is traced for two or three 
thousand years, is it not probable that this is vastly older, since 
nothing is known respecting it? Would it not be harder, than 
its own substance to deny this conclusion? The rock itself is 
primitive, every vestige of its origin is forgotten, it has therefore 


existed from the creation of the world. The clearness of 


this reasoning can only be equalled by the following pas- 
sage from the celebrated archbishop Bradwardine* in his 
admirable treatise in folio, de natura causarum, (page 853 


* Quis enim negaverit necesse esse hac necessitate sequente, de- } 


um facere quicquid immediate fit ab ipso, sicut et hac necessitate 


‘IT have heard with great satisfaction from a friend who ascertained the 
fact, that the London folio edition of 1616, of this too much neglected 
author’s valuable writings, de causa Det contra Pelagium et de natura cau- 
sarum, is inthe Boston Atheneum. The young men who freqnent that 
excellent institution will do well to study this volume, and they will reer: 
that there is but one. 
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omne quod est, quando est necesse est esse, et quod fit et factum 
est, fiert et factum esse, et deum velle sic esse.” 
tit were possible, thata doubt could remain on this subject, 
do not the existence of our learned societies prove its absurdi- 
ty. The frstorieal Society of Massachusetts has been formed 
more than twenty years, and has devoted itself constantly to 
collecting and investigating the antiquities of the country, on 
which it has published many volumes. Next came the » Histori- 
cal Society of New-} ork, which has been engaged for some 
years in the same pursuits. Suil the field was too vast for the 
labourers ; the American Antiquarian Society was established 
two years ago, ie its location fixed at Worcester, because the 
ge to New-York passes through that town. Now may it not 
e asked with confidence.—if the profound archaiologists who 
on that society, would have formed their association after 
so many similar ones already existed, if the objects of its re- 
search were not inexhaustible, and this country the most ancient 


in the world ? 


SELECTED POETRY. 


{A small volume, under the title of Essays in Rhyme, on 
‘Morals and Manners, by Jane Taylor, has recently been re- 
published by Wells & Lilly The style recalls that of Crabbe 
and Cowper; the minute and lively description of the former, 
and the religious feelings and moralizing of the latter. We 


should presume it would be a popular File. The following 


extracts will give an idea of the author’s manner, they are 
taken from the first poem in the collection, called ‘* Prejudice.” | 


‘‘ In vonder red-brick mansion, tight and square, 
Just at the town’s commencement, lives the mayor. 
Some yards of shining gravel, fenc’d with box, 

Lead to the painted portal——w} here one knocks : 
There, in the left-hand parlour, all in state, 

Sit he and she, on either side the grate. 

But though their goods and chattels, sound and new. 
Bespeak the owners very well to do, 

His worship’s wig and morning suit, betray 

Slight indications of an humbler day. 
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‘ That long, low shop, where still the name appears, 


Some doors below, they kept for forty years : 

And there, with various fortunes, smooth and rough, 

‘They sold tobacco, coffee, tea, and snuff. 

There labell’d draw’rs display their spicy row,— 

Clove, mace, and nutmeg: from the ceiling low 

Dangle long twelves and eights, and slender rush. 

Mix’d with the varied forms of genus brush ; 

Cask, firkin, bag, and barrel, crowd the floor. 

And piles of country cheeses guard the door. 

The ‘rugal dames came in from far and near, 

To buy their ounces and their quarterns here. 

Hard was the toil, the profits slow to count ; 

And yet the mole-hill was at last a mount : 

Those petty gains were hoarded day by day, 

With little cost, (nor chick nor child had they ;) 

Till, long proceeding on the saving plan, 

He found himself a warm 1, fore-handed man : 

And being now arrived at life’s decline, 

Both he and she, the ‘v formed the bold design, 
(Although it touched their prudence to the quick) 

o turn their savings into stone and brick. 

Ifow many a cup of tea and pinch of snuff, 

There must have been consumed to make enough! 


At length, with paint and paper, bright and gay, 
The box was finish’d, and they went away. 
But when their faces were no longer seen 
Amongst the canisters of black and green, 
—'L‘hose well know faces, all the country round— 
“Twas said that had they levell’d to the ground 
The two old walnut trees before the door, 
The customers would not have missed them more. 
Now, like a pair of parrots in a cage, 
They live, and civick honours crown their age : 
Thrice, since the Whitsuntide they settled there. 
Seven years ago, has he been chosen mayor : 
And now you ’d scarcely know they were the same ; 
Conscious he struts, of power, and w ealth, and fame, 
Proud in official dignity, the dame ; 
And extra stateliness of dress and mein, 
During the mayor’lty, is plainly seen; 
With nicer care bestow’d to puff and pin 
The august lappet that contains her chin 
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ON 


‘Such is her life ; and like the wise and great, 
The mind has journey’d hand in hand with fate : 
Her thoughts, unused to take a longer flight 
Than from the left-hand counter to the right, 
With little change, are vacillating still, 

Between his worship’s glory, and the till. 

The few ideas that travel, slow and dull, 
Across the sandy desert of her skull, 

Still the same course must follow, to and fro, 
As first they travers’d three-score years ago ; 
From whence, not all the world could turn them back 
Or lead them out upon another track. 

What once was right or wrong, or high or low 
In her opinion, always must be so :-— 

You might, perhaps, with reasons new and pat. 
Have made Columbus think the world was flat, 
Or, when of thought and controversy weary, 
Have got Sir Isaac to deny his theory ; 

But not the powers of argument combin’d, 
Could make this dear good woman change her mind, 
Or give her intellect the slightest clue 

T'o that vast world of things she never knew. 
Were but her brain dissected, it would show 
Her stiff opinions fastened in a row ; 

Rang’d duly, side by side, without a gap, 
Much like the plaiting on her Sunday cap. 


Se ee 


‘Tt is not worth our while, but if it were. 
We all could undertake to laugh at her ; 
Since vulgar prejudice, the lowest kind, 

Of course, has full possession of her mind ; 
Here, therefore, let us I¢ave her, and inquire 
Wherein it differs as it rises higher. 


‘**-—-As for the few who claim distinction here, 
The little gentry of our narrow sphere, 
Who occupy a safe enclosure, made 
Completely inaccessible to trade— 
Where, should a foot plebeian pass the bound, 
Tis like a trespass on Tom Tickler’s ground ;— 
Wide as the distance that we choose to make 
tor pride, precedence, and for custom’s sake. 
Yet, philosophick eyes (though passing fine) 
Could scarcely ascertain the bound’ry line : 
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So that, if any should be found at all, 

The diff’rence must be infinitely small. 

‘The powder’d matron, who for many a year 
Has held her mimick routs and parties here ; 
(Exchanging just the counter, scales, and till, 
or cups of “coffee, scandal, and quadrille ) 


Could boast nor range of thought, nor views of life. 


Much more extended than our grocer’s wite. 
Although her notions may be better drest, 
They are but vulgar notions at the best ; 
—Mere petrifactions, formed as time runs by. 
Hard and unmalleable, and dull and dry, 
Ne’er placed in reason’s crucible——in short, 
Opinions made by habit, not by thought. 


‘Then let inquiry rise, with sudden flight, 
‘T'o reason’s utmost intellectual height ; 
Where native powers, with culture high combin’d. 
Present the choicest specimen of mind. 
——Phose minds that stand from all mankind aloof, 
To smile at folly. or dispense reproof ; 
Enlarged, excursive, reason soars away, 
And breaks the shackles that confine its sway : 
Their keen, dissecting, penetrating view, 
Searches poor human nature through and through : 
But while they notice all the forms absurd, 
That prejudice assumes among the herd, 
And every nicer variation see, 
—T heirs lie in thinking that themselves are free.” 


‘There is a tender captivating glow 
Which certain views on certain objects throw, 
‘Taste and poetick feeling range alone, 
A fairy world exclusively their own; 
And gather airy delicates that rise 
Where’er they turn, unseen by vulgar eyes. 
Their dainty aliment serenely floats 
On every breeze——they live like gnats on motes 
There they might safely, innocently stray ; 
But when they come and stand in Reason’s Ss way, 
They blind her views, demean her princely air, 
And do more mischief than their smiles repair. 
Why she their interference should restrain. 
A simple instance shall at once explain 
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‘When Paul the walks of beauteous Athens trod, 
To point its children to their ‘ unknown God,’ 
If some refined Athenian, passing by, 

Heard that new doctrine, how would he reply ? 
Regarding first, with polished scornful smile, 
The stranger’s figure and unclassick style, 
Perceiving then, the argument was bent 
Against the gods of his establishment,— 
He need but cast his tutor’d eye around, 
And in that glance he has an answer found : 
—Altars and theatres, and sacred groves, 
‘Temples and deities where’er it roves : 
Each long perspective that the eye pervades, 
Peopled with heroes, thick’ning as it fades 
—'Those awful torms that hoid their-silent sway, 
Matchless in grace, while ages roll away. 
There, softly blending with the ev ‘ning shade, 
Less light and less, the airy colonnade : 
Here, in magnificence of attick grace, 
Minerva’s Temple, rising from its base ; 
Its spotless marble forming to the eye, 
A ghostly outline on the deep blue sky: 

- Fnough—the doctrine that would a 
These forms of beauty, cannot be divine.’ 
Thus taste would doubtless, intercept his view 
Of that ‘ strange thing,’ which after all was—true. 


“ When Luther’s sun arose, to chase away 
The ‘ dim religious light’ of Romish day, 
Opposing, only, tothe mellow glare 
Of gold and gems that deck the papal chair, 
And each imposing pageant of the church,— 
Good sense, plain argument, and sound research,—— 
Here taste, again, would prove a dang’rous euide. 
And raise a prejudice on errour’s side. 
—Behold the slow procession move along! 
The Pontiff’s blessing on the prostrate throng ; 
The solemn service, and the anthem loud, _ 
The altar’s radiance on the kneeling crowd.— 
Or seek, at summons of the convent bell, 
Deep, sacred shades, where fair recluses dwell : 
See the long train of white-rob’d sisters come, 
Appearing now—now lost amid the gloom. 
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Chaunting shrill vespers in the twilight dim, 
—T he plaintive niusick of the virgin’s hymn. 
Then would not taste and fancy join the cry. 
Against the rude, barbarian heresy, 

That sou: ght those sacred walls to overthrow, 
And rend the veil from that seduci ing show ? 
And yet, according to our present light, 

That barb’rous, tastless heritick—was right.” 


‘That is the traly philesophick mind, 
Which no inferiour influences bind ; 
Which all endeavours to confine were vain, 
Though the earth’s orbit were its length of chain 
—But not that boldness which delights to break 
rom what our fathers taught from license sake. 
Through all dry places w and’ring, still in quest 
Like lawless fiends, of some unhallow’d rest : 
The love of truth is manly, when combin’d 
With unaffected humbleness of mind: 
He values most, who feels with sense acute 
His own deep int’rest in the grand pursuit, 
Who heav'n-ward spreads his undiverted wing. 
Godly simplicity the moving spring. 
No meaner power can re rani ite his flight, 
‘foo much ts stak’d upon his going right. 
Dry, heartless speculation may succeed, 
Where the sole object is to frame a creed ; 
The sophist’s art may suit thejr eager quest. 
Who only aim to prove their creed the best : 
But not such views Ais anxious search control. 
Who loves the truth because he loves his soul. 
‘Truth is but one with Heav’n, in his esteem, 
The sparkling spring of life’s cterna! stream: 
And hence with equal singleness of heart, 
ile traces out each less essential part : 
No worldly motives can bis views entice ; 

© parts With all to vain the pear! of price. 


Why is opinion singly as it stands. 
So much inherited like house and lands ? 
Whence comes it that from sire to son it goes 
Like a dark eye-brow or a Roman nose ! 
How comes it, too, that notions, wrong or right, 
Which no direct aflintties unite, 
On every side of party ground, one sees, 
( Jung close toge ther lik ea swarm of bees 
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Where one is held, through habit, form, or force. 
The rest are all consented to of course, 

As though combin’d by some interior plot ;— 

fs it necessity, cr chance, or what ? 

Where’er the undiscovered cause be sought 

No man would trace its origin to thought : 

Then we shall say with leave of Dr. Gall, 

lt comes to pass from thinking not at all? 


‘¢ Though man a thinking being is defin’d, 
ew use the grand prerogative of mind: 
How few think justly of the thinking few 
Hfow many never think, who think they ly 
(pinion, therefore—such our mental dearth— 
Wepends on mere locality or birth. 
[fence, the warm tory, eloquent and big 
With loyal zeal had he been born a w hig, 
Would rave for ltberty with equal flame, 
No shadow of distinction but the name. 
tlence, Christian bigots, neath the pagan cloud. 
Had roar’d for ‘ great Diana’ just as loud ; 
Or dropp’d at Rome, at Mecca, or Pekin, 
ior Fo, the prophet, or the man of sin.. 


‘* Much of the light and soundness of our creed 
Whate’er it be, depends on what we read. 
How many clamour loudly for their way, 
Who never heard what others have to say 
B ixt where they are, determin’d to be right, 
They fear to be disturb’d by further light ; 
And where the voice of argument is heard, 
Away they run, and will not hear a word. 
‘orm notions vague, and gather’d up by chance 
Or mere report of what you might advance ; 
Resolve the old frequented path to tread, 
And still to think as they were born and bred. 


‘‘ Besides this blind devotion to a sect, 
Custom produces much the same eflect, 
Our desks with piles of controversy groan , 
But still, alas! each party’s with its own. 
Each deems his logick must conviction bring, 
[ff people would but read,—but there’s the thing! 
The sermons, pamphlets, papers, books, reviews, 
That plead our own opinions, we peruse : 
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And these alone,—as though the plan had been 
‘To rivet all our prejudices in. 

‘Tis really droll to see how people's shelves, 
Go where you will, are labelled like themselves. 
Ask if your neighbour—he whose party tone, 
Polemick, or political, is known— 

Sees such a publication—naming one 

That takes a diff’rent side, or sides with none : 
And straight in flat, uncomfortable-wise, 

That damps all further mention, he replies, 
‘‘No, sir, we do not see that work—I know 

Its gen’ral views,—we take in so and so.’ 

Thus each retains his notions, every one ; 

Thus they descend complete from sire to son : 
And hence, the biind contempt so freely shown, 
l’or every one’s opinions but our own.” 





The following paragraph is taken from the next poem in the 


work called * Experience.” 


‘A tatter’d cottage, to the view of taste. 
In beauty glows, at needful distance plac’d : 
Its broken panes, its richly ruin'd thatch, 

Its gable grac’d with many a mossy patch, 
The sun set lightning up its varied dyes, 

Form quite a picture to poetick eyes ; 

And yield delight that modern brick and board, 
Square, sound, and well arrang’d, would not afford 
But cross the mead to take a nearer ken,— 
Where all the magick of the vision then ? 
The picturesque is vanish’d, and the eye 
Averted, turns from loathsome poverty ; 

And while it lingers, e’en the sun’s pure ray 
Seem’s almost sullied by its transient stay. 

The broken walls with slight repairs emboss’d, 
Are but cold comforts in a winter’s frost : 

No smiling, peaceful peasant, half refin’d, 
There tunes his reed on rustick seat reclin’d ; 
But there, the bending form and haggard face, 
Worn with the lines that vice and misery trace. 
Thus fades the charm by vernal hope supplied 
To every object it has never tried ; 

—'To fairy visions and elysian meads 

Thus vulgar cold reality succeeds. 
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[The following lines from the pen of Moore, are taken from 
the London Morning Chronicle. The death ot Sheridan, was 
too good an occasion to be omitted, for abusing the Prince 
Regent. If his conduct was heartless towards this eminent 
man who had been for so many years his intimate com- 
panion, no one would be surprised ; but these sarcasms are 
doubtless ina degree unjust. In proof of this, we may refer 
to a previous article in this number, the character of Sheridan, 
extracted from the Statesman, a violent opposition paper, where 
this subject is touched upon, and the Prince exonerated from 
all blame. It is still humiliating to see a man whose talents, 
and whose services had been so brillant, dying besieged by 
baliffs, while a mere courtier like Lord Arden, was enjoying 
a sinecure of 30,000 pounds a year !] 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF ————- 
Principibus placuisse viris !! 
Yes, grief will have way—but the fast falling tear 
Shall be mingled with deep execrations on those. 
Who would bask in that Spirits’ meridian career, 
And yet leave it thus lonely and dark at its close : 


Whose vanity flew round him only while fed 
By the odour his fame in the summer-time gave !— 
Whose vanity now with quick scent for the dead, 
Re-appears—like a vampire to teed at his grave ! 


Ch! it sickens the heart to sce bosoms so hollow 
And spirits, so mean in the great and high-born : 
To think what a long line of titles may follow, 
To relicks of him who died—friendless and Jorn ! 


How proud they can press to the fun’ral array, 

Of him, whom they shun’d in his sickness and sorrow 
How baliffs may seize his last blanket to-day, 

Whose pall shall be held up by nobles to-morrow! 


And thou, too, whose life a sick epicure’s dream, 
Incoherent and gross, even grosser had pass'd, 

Were it not for that cordial and soul-given beam, 
Which his friendship and wit o'er thy nothingness cast ;— 


No, not for the wealth of the land that supplies thee 
With millions to heap upon Foppery’s shrine ;— 
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No, not for the riches of all who despise thee, 
Tho’ this would make Europe’s whole cpulence mine ;— 


Would I suffer—what ev’n in the heart that thou hast 
All mean as it is—must have consciously burn’d 

When the pittance which shame had wrung from thee at last. 
And which found al) bis wants at an end, was returned ! 


‘* Was this then the fate ’—future ages will say, 
When some names shall live but in history’s curse ; 

When truth will be heard and these lords of a day, 
Be forgotten as fools, or remember’d as worse ;— 


“ Was this then the fate of that high-gifted man, 

‘The pride of the palace, the bow’r and the hall. 

The orator, dramatist, minstrel—who ran 

‘* Through each mode of the lyre, and was master of all! 


on 
- 


- 
o 


Whose mind was an essence compounded with art 
‘ T’rom the finest and best of all other men’s powers ;—- 
‘“Who ruled like a wizzard, the world of the heart, 
‘¢ And could call up its sunshine, or bring down its show’rs* 


* Whose humour, as gay as the fire fly’s light, 

‘* Play’d round every subject, and shone as it play’d; 
‘* Whose wit in the combat as gentle as bright 

‘ Ne’er carried a heart-stain away on its blade ;— 


‘ Whose cloquence——brightening whatever it tried, 
‘Whether reason or fancy, the gay or the grave,— 
‘* Was as rapid, as deep, and as brilliant a tide 
“As ever bore freedom aloft on its wave !”’ 


Yes, such was the man, and so wretched his fate ; 
And thus sooner or later, shall all have to greive, 
Who waste their morn’s dew in the beams of the Great, 
And expect ’twill return to refresh them at eve! 


[In the woods of the north there are insects that prey, 
On the brain of the Elk, to his very last sigh ;* 

Oh Genius! thy patrons, more cruel than they, 
lirst feed on thy brains, and then leave thee to die! 


T. B 


* Naturalists have observed that, upon dissecting an Elk, there was tound 


in its head some large flies, with its brain almost eaten away by them. 
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Llements of Logick, or a Summary of the General Principles 
and Different Modes of Reasoning. By Lev Hedge, +1. 
M. Professor of Logick, Metaphysicks and Ethicks in Har- 
vard College. Cambridge , printed at the University press. 
by Hilliard and Metcalf. 1516. 


Be not alarmed gentle readers of novels and odes at the 
name of logick, for we do not intend to use this word as a charm 
to pee ac up the ghosts of the errefragable doctors of the fil- 

sath century, in their syllogistick terrours, nor do we propose 
to nape and bewilder you with dilemmas and sophisms, and 
barbarous Latin. ‘Though we cannot promise not to be dull, 
we will endeavour to avoid being absurd or unintelligible. As 
the art of which we speak has been the source of much ridi- 
cule, we expect the lovers of wit to read our remarks with a 
wistful gravity, that by knowing something of the subject, they 
may better relish the ridicule, just as one listens more attentive- 
ly toa speaker whom he has seen taken off by a mimick. And 
we have the authority of Milton himself to require the attention 
of those whose less vigorous natural powers need artificial cor- 
roboration, to whom he strenuously recommends this art, and 
for whose particular use he made a book on the subject; at 
the same time we ought not to conceal that he does not advise 
such as possess superiour native faculties to “ subject themselves 
to these analytical tortures.” Yet we confess that we shall be 
more pleased, at present, if they follow Milton’s example, for 
he was a laborious cultivator of what the doctors called the di- 
vine art of logick, insomuch, that while he was yet a lad in the 
university, he composed a poetical enigma on one of the ten 
predicaments. 

Logick is a different thing as it is exhibited by different 
writers; we may well laugh at it in Hudibras and Martinus 
Scriblerus, be mazed with it in Burgersdicius, find it a collec- 
tion of useful rules and just remarks in Collard, and in Duncan 
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and Condielac it will appear to be a profound and dignified sci- 
ence. This is not peculiar to logick, it may be said of any 
science, the rudiments of which were known before the six- 
teenth century. Chemistry, for example, (which now attracts 
philosophers, ladies, men of the world, all, in short, who pretend 
to a smattering in letters,) sprung from the absurd alchymy of 
the middle ages ; and yet, though we may be amused with the 
labours of some indefatizable alchy mist, who spent his life in 
melting and dissolving copper, expecting every new experiment 
would transmute it into gold, we are not therefore the less inter- 
ested in Davy’s discovery of a metal in potash, having the lus- 
tre of silver. Physiology and anatomy are considered as use- 
ful and reputable studies, and they have been the occasion of 
absurdities quite as wild, though not so perplexing, as those of 
the logicians. ‘Take for instance, Plato’s account of the ani- 
inal economy, which Longinus calls divine, and to write which 
he supposes the author must have been supernaturally mspired. 
The lungs are there supposed to be placed near the heart, as a 
pillow tor that organ, and likewise as a ventilator to moderate 
its temperature, lest in the effervescence of passion, it should 
be consumed by its own heat. He supposes the liver to be a 
mirrour, which by thereflection of images, conveys intelligence 
from the intellectual to the animal soul. Our chemistry has 
something incommon with the alchymy of the “ enlightened” 
doctors, since both treat of the changes caused by corpuscular 
action. In like manner, propositions and syllogysms belong 
equally to the antiquated and the modern dialecticks, but the 
uses of the crucible in the successive stages of one of these 
sciences, are not more unlike, than those of the proposition, at 
the different periods of the other. 

While a science is in its rudiments, the want of knowledge 
is supplied by invention. History commenced with fables, in 
astronomy the imagination supplied the place of the telescope, 
and instead of investigating the laws of the celestial motions 
by observation and calculaticn, a complete system of the hea- 
vens was formed at once by imagining the harmonious revolu- 
tions of nine concentrick spheres 

Logick gave no play to the fancy, in which circumstance 
it resembled the scholastick theology. But invention was not 
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on that account the less active. It could not adorn them with 
wild and false, though splendid and pleasing images, but spent 
itself in the | heavy drudgery of coining * words of little or no 
meaning,” and fabricating skeletons of argument without rea- 
soning. It has thence happened that the reformation of these 
sciences has been so tardy and difficult; for when men think 
wrong, there is good hope that they may be brought to think 
seule’ ; but when they have formed the habit of repeating 
words and phrases, without meaning, they are almost beyond 
the reach of common sense. Theology will probably never 
be purified from this abuse. The reformation of logick is yet 
partial and imperiect. ‘Ihe Organon is said_ to be studied, 
even at this day, in the university of Oxford. In the Spanish 
colleges they study the logick of Mendoza, written about two 
centuries ago. In our own university the students have, tll 
very lately, been required to toil at a work written by the eood 
Dr. Watts, in which there are some remnants of scholastick no- 
tions, blended with the just thinking of modern times. 

Logick is both an art anda science ; it is an art, in as much 
as it gives rules for the use of language, and the conduct of 
the understanding in reasoning; as far as it investigates the 
foundation of evidence and the laws of intellectual processes, 
itis ascience. It is commonly treated as an art, and as the 
art of navigation is demonstrate od by mathematicks, and that of 
colouring by chemistry, so the dialectick art is founded up- 
on the science of the mind and of language. The same remark 
is applicable to the arts generaily, but it does not thence follow 
that an art cannot be practise “| before its rules are demonstra- 
ted, on the contrary, it most fr equently happens, that some in- 
genious artist invents a process jor producing a desirable effect, 
and then the philosophers step in and shew him upon what prin- 
ciples he has succeeded. ‘here were good musicians betore 
the principles of harmony were scientifically understood, and 
orators and actors were skilled in moving ‘the passions, long 
before they were analyzed by the philosophers. It is the 
business of a teacher to prove and illustrate the truth and 
utility of the rales which he inculeates, and accordingly 
the modes of teaching any art will vary with its objects, 
and also with the prevailing habits of thinking. In the 
history of logick more than im that of any other art, are 
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displayed traces of the progress, the regress, the windings 
and doublings, of the human mind, from the first rude at- 
tempts at investigation, up to the consummation of the art of 
thinking. In this retrospect we find the logicians and meta- 
physicians groping during sixteen centuries within the narrow 
circle, where they had been spell-bound by the genius of 
Aristotle. By the mist of their comments and refinements, 
they made the darkness, in which he had enveloped them, 
more obscure. ‘They did not labour to discover new truths, 
but laboured to shew that Aristotle had anticipated his succes- 
sors in every species of knowledge, that he had explored all 
the secrets of nature, and left to them only to study and ad- 
mire his works, and eulogise their author. They found some- 
thing prophetick in his name, and discovered by etymological 
analysis, that it signified the organ of truth. Scaliger calls 
him the eagle of human genius, and others the Lapis Lyd- 
Us of philosophers. According to Suidas he was the secretary 
of nature, and dipped his pen in intellect. Arguments were 
constructed to prove that his soul was saved, notwithstanding 
his paganism. Some thought him inspired, and many of the 
German clergy read passages of his works to their congre- 
gations, instead of the Scriptures. It is not surprising that 
these devout worshippers of the Grecian, were shocked, 
when Peter Ramus, in the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, proposed as a theme, that his principles of logick where 
false and his doctrines pernicious, and defended it against 
all the doctors and students of the college of Navarre. But 
the secretary of nature had able advocates, who had argu- 
ments to advance in bis support, other than those which his 
writings supplied—ihey caused the profane Ramus to be 
arraigned before a judicial tribunal, and after four days spent 
in argument and a change of the court by the substitution 
of compliant judges, his ‘animadversions upon Aristotle were 
condemned, and it was prohibited to him to teach or write 
upon any branch of philosophy. Some idea of this trial] may 
be formed from the debates of the first day, which was taken 
up in discussing the question, whether a definition of the art is 
an essential part of a treatise on logick (for by the way, Aris- 
totle’s works contain none) and it was decreed by the learned 
court, that such a definition is not an essential part of a perfect 


system of logick. But the worshippers of the inventor of 
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syllogisms had not to contend only with a Parisian ae 

they waged an unequal war with the reviving energies of i 

tellect. Men began to shake off their slumbers and tio ina 

er dozing over dogmas and indulging in visions, while the 
‘ins pired” soul of Plato unfolded to them 


what vast regions hold 
The immortal mind that has forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshy nook ; 


they opened their eyes to the objects that surrounded them, 
and to discover truth, resorted to nature, its fountain. A 
spirit of inquiry spread itself in science and religion. Luther, 
with a rough hand, shook the old fabrick of superstition. 
Descartes overthrew the fanciful theories which had been 
called systems of philosophy, and supplied their place with 
a system of his own, no less imaginary than those he had 
exploded. But though he did not introduce the true method 
of investigation, he cleared the way by liberating philosophers 
from the bondage in which Aristotle had held their under- 
standings, and Plato, their imaginations. Genius was made 
free, and excited to exertion by the novelty of truth and the 
prospect of glory. Copernicus revived the true system of 
the world; Gallileo confirmed and _ illustrated his doctrines. 
Kepler announced some of the great laws of matter, which 
Newton demonstrated, and initiated men into the secrets of 
physical action. You ask, what part had the logicians in these 
transactions? While the natural philosophers were taking 
observations of physical operations, they were observing the 
philosophers themselves. Descartes made remarks on the 
mental powers and modes of reasoning. Bacon published his 
rofound views of the methods of inquiry and investigation, 
by which discoveries could be most successfully made, and 
the sciences most rapidly advanced. Locke investigated the 
laws of the mind, while Newton was demonstrating those of 
matter. He disincumbered the philosophy of the mind from 
some of the errors and absurdities which still clung to it, 
analyzed the intellectual powers, and considered to what they 
are equal, and was the first to assign to language its true im- 
portance in the art of thinking. We are not however among 
those who admire, indiscriminately, whatever he has writ- 
ten. ‘he times in which he wrote, gave to some of his 
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subjects a consequence, which they have since lost. Repe- 
tiiioas frequently occur in his writings. He is sometimes gre-~ 
viously prolix, and there is in some of his arguments more of 
subtilty than conclusive reasoning. 

Since the time of Locke, many profound and luminous 
treatises have been published, upon the philosophy of the 
mind and the arts of thinking and reasoning. But it is a long 
tine betore a new truth, discovered by the philosopher 1 in 
his closet, finds its way into the text-book and is used by the 
pupil at scbool. In the first place, the philosophers have to 
dispute a long while among themselves, and are not apt to 
cease from their warfare of words upon any subject, till a new 
dispute calls off their attention, and gives them an opportunity 
to commence hostilities in a different quarter. When they 
have agreed upon, and ratified an article of science, it remains 
some time, perhaps, a secret to the makers of popular books. 
At length some one of these authors inserts the novel proposi- 
tion in bis work. If it happen to clash with popular opinion 
or prejudice, or interfere with the common habits of thinking 
and acting, a clamour is raised, new parties are formed, and 


the animosity excited will be inversely as the importance of 


the subject. Suppose this ferment allayed, and the nov elty to 
be generally acquiesced | in, a great obstacle still remains. "Uhe 
superintendents and instructers of colleges and schools, have 
a certain way of executing their functions, which is rendered 
easy by habit, and sometimes sacred by prejudice. Pride 
is also concerned. Men who are in the practice of prescrib- 
ing and commanding, and such in general are those who su- 
perintend education, are not the most ready to admit, that 
their mode of proceeding can possibly be modified or chang- 
ed for the better. It is doing very well then if a proposi- 
tion, which has the assent of the learned and intelligent, 
comes to be generally acted upon, at the end of one or two 
centuries. We do not state these facts as altogether sub- 
jects of complaint and regret. In most affairs, and to the 
greater part of mankind, experience is a much safer guide 
than reason. Things as they exist have a certain congrui- 
ty and adaptation, ‘and the utility of any practice or opin- 
ion depends no less on its relation to others, than on its in- 
trinsick and absolute character. It is dangerous to be rash- 
ly taking to pieces and putting together, lest in our attempts 
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to reform a system, we in the end, find ourselves with- 
out one. 

A single instance will show, that the logick which has been 
taught in colleges, is not the same that has been received by 
the learned. ‘The nature and importance of inductive reason- 
ing was forcibly and clearly stated and illustrated in various 
parts of lord Bacon’s works. By induction we infer general 
truths from particular facts. Thus the sailor having been ac- 
curately guided by the compass in one voyage, does not doubt 
that the same thing will take place in as many voyages as he 
has a mind to make. When we see a man thrown into an 
extatic intoxication by breathing nitrous oxid gas, or into a 
sleep by a dose of opium, we conclude that similar results will 
take place again, in like circumstances. ‘This impression of 
the necessary connexion between cause and effect, and of the 
stability of the Jaws of nature, is universal ; it is a principle of 
action which all men adopt, and is the same in the conduct 
of life and in experimental philosophy, that axioms, or the 
relations of quantity and dimensions which are intuitively per- 
ceived, are in demonstrative science. Analogy has a near 
affinity to induction, and is by some confounded with it. It is 

a mode of reasoning by which from some circumstances of 
camila we infer others. Thus, when we see a spacious 
building with a steeple, we conclude that it contains pews 
and a pulpit, not because there is supposed to be any con- 
nexion between a_ pulpit, pews, and a steeple ; but because 
we have been accustomed to find them together. It was upon 
this priaciple, that Newton, observing water and the diamond 
to possess a property of refracting light in common with com- 
bustible bodies, concluded, that they were combustible. We 
are generally led to a new truth by analogy. Now these two 
modes of reasoning are the foundation of all our knowledge, 
except that belonging to the demonstrative sciences. We say, 
without qualification, all our knowledge. Almost every action 
of every man’s life, may be resolved into them. We cannot 
even think without adopting them as first principles and guides. 
Yet, before the publication of Professor Hedge’s book, this 
method of reasoning had not been justly and adequately 
described, in any system of logick designed for classical 
instruction. We have seen but one work of this sort, in 
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which it is mentioned, and that is a “ Concise System of 
Logicks,” published at New-York, by Mr. William Best. 
It is there but slightly and hastily treated. There is in many 
of the logicks an article under the head of induction, but it is 
not the induction which we use in experimental philosophy 
and the ordinary affairs of life, and that has been treated of 
by Bacon and Stewart. This is readily perceived by con- 
Sr any of their books ; compare, for instance, the induc- 
tion in use with that described by Dunean, who has written 
one of the most philosophical and instructive treatises upon 
this art. He defines it to be a “ way of reasoning where we 
infer universally concerning any idea what we had before 
affirmed or denied separately, of all its several subdivisions 
and parts.” How can this be applied in experimental philoso- 
pby or any other kind of reasoning? When Sir Humphrey 
Davy had decomposed a mass of potash, and found it to be 
constituted of a metal of the lustre of silver combined with 
oxygen, his induction from this experiment was the general 
proposition, that potash is an oxid of a metal, to which he 
gave the name of potassium. Now, according to Duncan’s 
definition of inductive reasoning, he must have decomposed all 
the substances that bear the name of potash, before he could 
be authorized to draw this conclusion. 

Professor Hedge’s logick has been put into the hands of 
the students of Harvard College, and, in our opinion, the 
course of studies in that institution is thereby much improved. 
Not that we rank logick among the most important branches 
of education, for we think that a scholar acquires more skill 
inthe art of reasoning and detecting sophistry, by a study 
of the first book of Euclid’s Elements, than he would obtain 
by committing to memory all the logical treatises that have 
been written since the days of Aristotle. And Professor 
Hedge very liberally and justly remarks, that “the art of 
reasoning skilfully can be acquired only by a long and careful 
exercise of the reasoning faculties, on different sulsj jects, and in 
various ways.” Sul it is a study highly worthy of attention, 
and an essential part of a liberal education. This work is 
well adapted to the purpose for which it was intended. ‘The 
style is clear and simple, without any violations of propriety, 
which we have been able to detect, and free from any loose 
declamation and ill-timed attempts at fine writing, and unin- 
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cumbered with any irrelevant or superfluous matter ; which 
are circumstances more remarkable than we could wish, in an 
American literary production. ‘The articles are divided into 
sections of a convenient length for recitation. Many of the rules 
are explained by elegant and pleasing illustrations, instead of the 
usual examples, man, horse, and animal. ‘The author does 
not profess to make discoveries, or announce any rules or 
principles, with which well informed men were not already 
acquainted. His plan is to collect from the former systems 
of logick, and from the works of Reid and Stewart, what is 
suited to his purpose, and mould the materials into a form 
the most convenient for academical instruction. ‘This plan 
we think he has judiciously and successfully executed. And 
it is no small credit to any man, to have made a good book, 
even upon a subject much less important than that of the 
present work; and this praise is greatly enhanced when the 
object is the improveinent of education, which is to make more 
broad, and deep, and sure, the foundation that supports the 
whole superstructure of society. 

The subject is distributed into three principal divisions ; in 
the first we have an account of the faculties and properties of 
the mind which are most important in reasoning; in the 
second, terms and propositions are considered, which, taken in 
connexion with their meaning, are the materials of reasoning ; 
the third, comprehends the modes in which these materials are 
wrought up into argumentation by the intellectual machinery, 
(if we may so spea k) which had been described in the first 
part. We do not propose to go through the chapters of this 
book in their order, but will only make a few remarks upon 
those parts, which seem most obviously to invite them. We 
are apprehensive, that those of our readers, who have not been 
drilled in logical and metaphysical discipline, may have de- 
serted us, to avoid encountering induction and the other ene- 
mies to vivacity and amusement, to which they might deem 
themselves exposed, intending to join us again in some future 
speculation, where we shall be in the easy pursuit of some 
more agreeable object. If any of them have had the intre- 
pidity and patience of labour to fare on with us through * rough, 
dense, and rare,” we can give them the satisfaction of know- 
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very considerable proficiency in the study of dialecticks. To 
assure themselves of this acquisition, they have only to change 
some of the names that they learned at the grammar-school. 
Let them call the agents of verbs, with their qualifying epi- 
thets, by the name of terms; instead of adjective, say concrete 
term, and for phrase say complex terms, convert proper name 
into singular term, common name into universal term, and a 
noun of multitude into collective term, and they have a greater 
part of the logical learning of terms. ‘The makers of elemen- 
tary grammars are not permitted to philosophise, but the phi- 


losophical grammarians and the authors of rudiments of 


Jogick, have the common right of concisely speculating upon 
the operations of the mind, and giving some account of the 
process by which common names or universal terms are form- 
ed. The proposition is also the common property of the 
grammarian and the logician. Here too, each has his own 
names, for the logician calls a verb a copula, and the gram- 
marian, instead of: proposition, uses the name sentence. The 
logician then proceeds to show how many ways there are of 
making an assertion, or asking a question, while the gramma- 
rian examines the relations which the words have among them- 
selves. All that part of logick, which relates to propositions 
and syllogisms, is intimately connected with grammar and 
rhetorick. Under the head of propositions are considered 
the various forms of expression in which an assertion may be 
made, or a question asked. ‘The modes and figures of syl- 
logisms, are no more than an enumeration of a number of 
different forms of expression in which an argument may be 
stated. 

On first looking into this book, it seemed a fault that so 
much space is assigned to propositions and syllogisms, though 
they occupy a much greater proportion of most of the other 
logicks we have seen. If we considered the intrinsick im- 
portance of these titles, we should have continued of this opin- 
ion, but upon reflecting on the figure they make in literary 
history, and the frequent allusions of which they are the sub- 


jects, some acquaintance with them seems necessary both to 


the scholar and the general reader. Still we insist that the 
student should be made to understand, that when he is con- 
verting a proposition or changing the figure of a syllogism, he 
is doing little more than playing upon words. 
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If any of our readers are not skilled in the syllogistick art, 
we will initiate them into the mystery. It consists wholly in 
asserting a thing first generally, and then particularly. For 
example, your coat is entirely of black—but the cape is part of 
the coat—therefore the cape is black. In other words, the con- 
clusion is nothing more than a repetition, in different words, 
of what had been stated in the premises. 

Inductive reasoning is said “to be founded on a belief, that 
the course of nature is founded on uniform laws, and that 
things will happen in future, as we have observed them to hap- 
pen in times past. We can have no proof of a permanent 
connexion between any events, or between any two qualities 
either of body or mind. ‘The only reason for supposing such 
a connexion in any instance is, that we have invariably found 
certain things to have been conjoined in fact ; and this expe- 
rience, in many cases, produces a conviction equal to that of 
demonstration.” p. 91. 

We object to the expression that “ we can have no proof” 
in this case, for the author states that we believe in the ex- 
istence of such a connexion, as much as if it were demon- 
strated. Now we hold it absurd to believe in a thing, of which 
we have no evidence. Hume has fabricated an ingenious 
tissue of argumentation upon this subject, in which he attempts 
to show that we have no reason to suppose the effect of a mass 
of asafoetida upon our organs of smell, is less grateful, than 
that of anew-blown rose. ‘To assert that any event or appear- 
ance can take place without any cause, is absurd; and none 
of the philosophers have denied that effects imply causes. All 
agree that we can never discover the connexion of cause and 
effect, by a knowledge of the nature of agents. We know net 
why the venom of the rattle-snake poisons, while the milk of 
the cow nourishes. But the proof of a fact and the account- 
ing for it, are very different things; to the confounding of 
these, Hume’s dissertation upon cause and effect, owes all its 
plausibility. Nobody doubts that there are spots on the sun, 
though we have no satisfactory solution of the fact. We know 
not what makes the effluvia of the lily agreeable, and that of 
the henbane offensive, but of these facts innumerable argu- 
ments are drawn from proximity and remoteness in point of 
time and place, and the reasoning is perfectly regular and logi- 
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cal. Wecan only object that it is not demonstration, to which 
it may be replied that it does not claim to be demonstra- 
tion. ’ 

Professor Hedge gives the following account of analogical 
reasoning, and mentions some chavieteratioks by which it is 
distinguished from induction. 


‘Inductive and analogical reasoning are so similar in their 
nature, that it is not easy to poimt out their specifick differ- 
ence. The following circumstances appear to mark a dis- 
tinction, sufficient to justify their being treated as separate 
articles. First, induction is a process ‘from several individ- 
uals of a class to the whole. Its conclusions therefore are 
always general. But, by analogv, we argue from one individ- 
ual being to another of the same class, and from one species to 
another. Secondly, the evidence employed in analogy ts 
wholly indirect and collateral,—the co-existence of two “qual- 
ities in one subject affording no evidence of their co-existence 
in any other. but in the inductive process we have direct 
evidence, that the property, which we apply to a whole class, 
exists in many individuals of that class. It is true that in all 
induction analogy must be used; for. we can never separately 
examine every individual of a ae class however cautiously 
we may proceed. So far however as we extend our observa- 
tions and experiments, the evidence is direct ; but with regard 
to the remaining subjects of the class, the conclusion inust rest 
wholly on analogy.’ ” p. 102. 


Mr. Stewart has made some remarks on experience and 
analogy, which are equally applicable to analogy and induc- 
tion. He says that “although the difference between the 
two sorts of evidence, which are commonly referred to the 
separate heads of experience and analogy, be rather a differ- 
ence in degree than in kind, yet it is useful to keep these 
terms in view, in order to mark the contrast between cases 
which are separated from each other by a very wide and 
palpable interval ; more especially to mark the difference be- 
tween an argument from individual to individual of the same 
species, and an argument from species to species of the same 
genus. ‘This distinction, however, when accurately examined, 


turns out to be of a more vague and popular nature than at 
Vol. 1V.—No. 10. 12 
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first sight appears, and instances occasionally present them- 
selves, in which it is difficult to say, of the evidence before us, 
to which of these —— it ought to be referred.” Phi- 
losophy of the Mind. Vol. 2. p. 350. 

From these two quotations we obtain no precise definitions 
of the words experience, analogy and induction. ‘They do 
not appear to remain among the unwrought materials of coin- 
mon language, and yet they are not shaped and polished into 
the exact proportions of science. It is said, that by induction 
we reason from individuals to the species; by analogy from 
class to class, and we are immediately alterwards told by Pro- 
fessor Stewart, that these two modes of reasoning cannot 
always be distinguished from each other. After reading all 
the ingenious and acute disquisitions upon this subject, we are 
left unsatisfied and disappointed. We have a vague impres- 
sion, and the metap)ysicians tell us, that analogy and induction 
are not the same, but when they attempt to point out the dif- 
ference, they confound them. And yet there seenis to be no 
essential difficulty and obscurity by which we are hindered 
from retracing our steps in experimental reasoning, as distinct- 
ly as we are able to do it in demonstration. Our ideas are 
clear ; and the subject is well understood. ‘There is no dis- 
pute or doubt concerning the steps by which we proceed in an 
experiment and the grounds upon which our conclusion rests. 
The difficulty then rests wholly in the language, and this, like 
other metaphysical inquiries, is a dispute about words. Allow- 
ing then, that the principles of reasoning from analogy and 
experience, and by induction are perfectly well understood 
(and philosophers are very much to blame if they are not so, 
for they have long spoken of them as subjects of which we 
have a sufficient knowledge) does this uncertainty arise from 
not expressing definitely what we clearly perceive, or trying 
to express what we do not perceive ? We think the latter. 
It seems to us that writers have attempted to point out and 
exhibit a difference in kind where they perceive only a differ- 
ence in degree. 

Professor Stewart quotes the following passage from Dr. 
Reid. “In medicine, physicians must, for the most part, 
be directed in their prescriptions by analogy. ‘The consti- 
tution of one human body is so like that of another, that it 
is reasonable to think, that what is the cause of health or sick- 
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ness to one, may have the same effect on another. And is 
geverally found true, though not without some exceptions.” 
Essays on the Intellectual Powers, p. 53. 

Upon this passage Professor Stewart makes the following 
remarks. ‘‘l am doubtful if this observation be justified by 
the common use of language; which as far as | am able to 
judge, uniformly refers the evidence on which a cautious 
physician proceeds, not to analogy but to experience. The 
monk, who (according to popular tradition) having observed 
the salutary effects of antimony upon some of the lower ani- 
muis; ventured to prescribe the use of it to some of his own 
fraternity, might be justly said to reason analogically ; ; in as 
much as his experience related to one species, and his infer- 
ence to another.” Elements of the Philosophy of the Mind, 
Vol. 2. p. 358. 

This is a distressing sort of disquisition. It is attempt- 
ing to carry certainty beyond those limits, within which it 
is confined by the nature of things. It is endeavouring, to 
arrest and fix the varying shades and tnts of meaning, which, 
though they are objects of perception, are too subule and ethe- 
real to endure the claims of science. Suppose the menk had 
made his inference from the Germans to Spaniards, or to the 
Africans, would it have been on the principles of analogy or 
experience ? We do not doubt whether there is a blue or a 
green colour ; but it is vain to inquire for the precise point in 
the spectrum, where the blue terminates and the green com- 
mences. 


We would not be understood to speak disrespectfully of 


Professor Stewart. We have a great esteem for him. It 
seems to us, however, that in the above instance and many 
others, he clothes his subject with a dignity and importance, 
which are foreign and not at all befitting, and that he some- 
times has an air of systematick and general reasoning, when 
he is in fact making loose detached remarks, only applica- 
ble to particular cases. At the conclusion of a chapter, the 
reader is sometimes left with expectations unsatisfied, and at 
a loss to discover the object of such extensive preparations and 
formal proceedings. 

But to return to our subject: When the monk had observ- 
ed the effect of antimony on a dog, why should he make any 
inference in regard to a man? Secause. as Professor Stewart 
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remarks, there is a resemblance between the two subjects, and 
he would make the inference with greater confidence from one 
animal to another of the same, than one of a different species. 
We imagine that this principle prevails in all reasoning from 
analogy or from induction, and that they are in kind precisely 
the same. There are degrees in the force of the evidence, 
founded on the greater or less resemblance of the subject of 
the experiment and the subject in regard to which the inference 
is made, but these degrees are not marked by any appropriate 
terms. Jt would be vain to attempt such a graduation ; at any 
rate, We cannot expect to find it in the common use of Jan- 
guage. When amass of atmospherick air is decomposed and 
found to consist of hydrogen and nitrogen in certain proportions, 
the inference is made, that these constituents exist in all at- 
mospherick air in the same proportion, because, from a thou- 
sand circumstances, it is supposed to be the same in different 
regions. Different men are found to have some resemblance, 
but they are not so uniformly similar, as different masses of 
air; and therefore we do not so confidently expect that a 
favour which excites gratitude in one man, would have the 
same effect upon all others. 

We conclude then, that the ground of our inference is the 
same, whether the argument be by induction, or from analogy 
or experience, and they are but one kind of reasoning. We 
establish a fact by ordinary experience, a regularly instituted 
experiment or by what is called reasoning on facts—we then 
inquire for other similar or analogous cases; we infer some 
general proposition which we call an induction, a deduction, 
or reasoning from analogy. The intellectual process is the 
same. But we do not use the term analogy unless there is 
some doubt about the similarity of the cases, or where we 
know it not to be complete. We say analogy exists between 
two governments or between the fortunes of two individuals, 
but not between two portions of rain water or mercury chem- 


ically considered. 
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A Century Sermon, delivered in Hopkinton on Lord’s Day, 
December 24,1815. By Rev. Nathaniel Howe, A.M. 
Pastor of the Church. 2 Peter i. 13. “ Yea, I think tt 
meet, as long as Lam in this Tabernacle, to stir you up, by 
putting you in remembrance. indover, Flagg and Gould. 


18106. 


THERE are few things more precious, because more rare, 
than that kind of simplicity, which the French call navvaite ; 
and which either unconscious or fearless of the power ot ridi- 
cule, displays its feelings and opinions with frankness and truth. 
The imitation of it is sometimes attempted by skilful writers 
but the reality can seldom be met with. The social inter- 
course of nations is so rapid and universal, education is so 
similar, and fashion so general, that we are yearly becoming 
more alike, and, while we acquire higher polish and refine- 
ment, lose under the friction of the world all the distinctive, 
rude, characteristicks of different localities. ‘The fine polished 
marbles and granites may please the eye of the common ob- 
server, but the miner ralogist is more delighted with the rough 
fragment, whose sharp edges aud untouched surface discover 
its peculiarities. It has been our lot to read more. polished 
sermons than the present, but never one half so abounding in 
plainness and originality. It is a untgue specimen, and beyond 
all price. ‘That it should have been delivered is remarkable— 
that it should have been printed still more so; particularly as 
it was printed by request and dedicated to the parish, with 
affectionate wishes for their “ peace, prosperity and eternal 
happiness.” ‘The text taken for the motto in the title page, 
which is not that of the discourse, is admirably chosen. We 
shall make some extracts, but almost every page of it will re- 
ward a perusal. 

The following gives some account of ‘ Squire Hopkins,” 
and of the origin of the town. 


“There was formerly a man living in the kingdom of Great 
Britain, whose name was Edward ‘Hopkins. This man was 
not one of those ignorant, selfish, narrow-contracted souls, 


who could think of nothing but himself, his family, and 
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friends. He could think of America; an infant country, 
though it was three thousand miles distant. He could think 
of the benefits of education. His enlarged mind took into 
view the difficulties of educating youth, in an infant country, 
to fill important stations in Church and State. 

‘In the year 1636, the General Court granted four hun- 
dred pounds to erect a College within the Commonwealth. 
In the next year they voted that the College should be erected 
in that part of Newtown, which is now called Cambridge. 
The year following they decreed that the College should be 
called Harvard College, in honour of the Rev. John Har- 
vard, who had bequeathed his library, and upward of seven 
hundred pounds for the benefit of the College. 

‘In the year 1642, the General Court established a board 
of Overseers. In 1650, the Charter of the Corporation was 
granted. And in the year 1657, Edward Hopkins, Esq. 
made his will. 

‘The Father of Spirits had not only endowed ’Squire Hop- 
kins with an enlarged mind, but he had given him a great 
estate ; and what was of vastly more importance, he had given 
him a benevolent heart. 

‘Squire Hopkins was a man of great wealth; his estate 
was estimated at twenty thousand pounds sterling ; equal in 
value to $88888,88. Eight hundred pounds sterling of this 
property was given to be laid out in lands, three-fourths for the 
benefit of the College, and one-fourth for the benefit of the 
Grammar School in Cambridge. ‘That is to say, $2666,66 
were given to the College, and $888,88 to the Grammar 
School in Cambridge. This was given “ for the breeding up 
of youth in the way of learning for the publick service of the 
country in future times.”—-“ For the upholding and propaga- 
gating of the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ.” These are 
expressions taken from the will of Edward Hopkins, Esq. In 
the year 1710, it was ordered that this money should be laid 
out in lands. ‘This donation of ’Squire Hopkins to Harvard 
College was the money which first purchased Hopkinton, 
which in its original state contained what is now called Hop- 
kinton, about three thousand acres of Upton, and five hundred 
acres of Holliston. The lands began to be settled between 
1710, and 1712. On the 13th day of December, (Old 
Style,) which according to the present mode of reckoning 
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brings it to the 24th day of December, 1715, this town was 
incorporated. ‘This day, therefore, is the beginning of a new 
Century, to the inhabitants of this place. 

“ As the town was purchased by the donation of ’Squire 
Hopkins to Harvard College, the lands were to be leased out 
to tenants, at one penny sterling per acre, to be paid annually 
to the College to the year 1823, and three pence of like money 
afterwards. ‘Twelve thousand five hundred acres were to be 
leased out to tenants; the residue to be common land, to be 
divided among the tenants to enable them the better to pay 
the quit rents; and moreover the tenants were to pay a pro- 
vince tax, for what they were worth, above the rents re- 
served.” 


After giving an account of his predecessors in the minis- 
try, and the principal events that happened in the town, he 
comes to his own settlement among them. It was agreed that 
he should be paid two hundred pounds, receive seventy 
pounds salary, and the occupation of the glebe, or, as he terms 
it, ‘* the improvement, of the ministerial land.” Some diffi- 
culties occurred in the payment of this salary, which were 
however surmounted, and the author struggled on with it for 
fifteen years, when he applied to the town to increase his sala- 
ry $116,67. The application was unsuccessful, and ‘after re- 
lating all the particulars of it, he makes the following re- 
marks : 


“'The reason of my fixing on that sum, and not being wil- 
ling to accept of less, was because a less sum would do me no 
good. If IL had an addition to my salary, | must pay more 
attention to the ministry; and if not, | must continue to sup- 
ply the wants of my family by the labour of my hands. It 
was plain the town were unwilling to make that addition, al- 
though it was only one half of what justice and equity required 
them to do; and it has always afforded me _ pleasure, to think 
[ had opportunity to show, I did not value an hundred dollars, 
as much as the people generally did an hundred cents: for 
but few would have had more than one dollar annually to have 
paid, above the nominal sum, to have furnished me with as 
much as | needed. Some have supposed that the town did 
nothing that day, because they granted no money ; but in this 
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they were greatly deceived; for they convinced me, I could 
place no dependence on their justice and equity ; and that | 
must take care of myself, or perish. This opened my eyes in 
every direction, and employed my hands every day. 

“As it has been frequently s said, that the town would have 
done something handsome, had I not stipulated the sum which 
they must grant, or nothing, they have had reason since to 
think, that in this also they | were greatly deceived ; for when 
the town had a meeting the next year, through: hs instru- 
mentality of Deacon Fiske, to show their benevolence, and 
their regard to justice and equity, there was a tile ;—the mode- 
rator, the late Col. Eames, could not determine the vote: the 
meeting was adjourned for two weeks, and at that time there 
was a handsome majority in favour of doing nothing. 

‘You are sensible, that my health has sometimes been 
poor, and my mind greatly depressed : poverty has stared me 
in the face. 

‘My brethren, may I ask a question, a plain, simple ques- 
tion? How shall { obtain your consent ? Shall I take silence 
for consent? Your countenances discover a willingness. 

“The question is this : Do you know by what means I have 
become so rich, as to have a great house, ‘finished and furnish- 
ed; a farm, a herd of cattle, a flock of sheep, horses, and 
money at interest ? I say nothing about my debts to day. 

“Shall I answer the question ?—-The principal reason is 
this: because I have been doing your business, and neglecting 
my own.—-What is your business >—Your business is to sup- 
port your minister ; and that is what I have been doing for 
more than twenty years. And what is my business ?—My 
business is to study, and preach ; and in this I have never 
abounded. It is true, | have been absent from publick wor- 
ship, not more than four or five Sabbaths, for twenty five years ; 
but I have frequently been present, and attempted to preach, 
when it has been mortifying to me, and could not have been 
edifying to you. I have sometimes administered reproof, both 
to the Church and the society, in a manner that has been 
thought to discover some degree of severity ; but in these cases 
you have always had good sense enough to know, you richly 


deserved it.” 
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The items of the Reverend author’s creed will account 
for this discourse having received its wnprimatur at An- 
dover. 


“My object in preaching has been to explain, defend, 
and enforce, what have appeared to me the true doctrines 


of the gospel, God’s decrees ; for it must be glad tidings of 


great joy to all people, that God governs the world ;—that 
his government is not only perfect, but universal, and lays 
the only solid foundation for foreknowledge ; for nothing can 
be certainly foreknown, that is not fixed in “the Divine De- 
cree. 

“The divinity of Christ:—this lays the only solid foun- 
dation for the sufficiency of the atonement made for all man: 
kind. 

“The doctrine of personal election from eternity to ever- 
lasting life, as the only doctrine that makes it absolutely cer- 
tain, that any of our sinful race will be saved. 

“The doctrine of total depravity, as laying the only solid 
foundation for regeneration. 

“ Regeneration by the agency of the Spirit of God, as 
laying the foundation for all holy exercises in the hearts of men. 

“ Justification by faith alone, which is the same thing as 
Divine forgiveness. | 

“The certain and final perseverance of the saints, * through 
sanctification of the Spirit, and belief of the truth ;’ the eternity 
of hell torments, and the duties of morality. I have always 
believed and always preached, that a good life is the best evi- 
dence of a good heart.” 


These extracts will be sufficient to prove that this is no or- 
dinary discourse. It contains many historical details relating 
to the town of Hopkinton, that make it valuable. The kind 
of tenure by which lands were originally held in that town, is 
nearly a solitary instance in the State of Massachusetts, where 
almost all real estate is possessed in fee simple. ‘The mean, 
oppressive and impolitick course of half-starving a clergyman, 
is shewn in a forcible though homely manner ; and though 
there may not be magnanimity enough in the villa ge of Hop- 
kinton to profit by this stirring up of their pastor, we should 
think it might produce good effect | in other places. 
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General Humphrey’s Discourse on [ Noy. 


PDs course Ont the Agriculture of the State of Connecticut, 
“aa 3 re means of making it more beneficial to the State: 
deli mies at New-Haven, on Thursday, 12th September, 
SLO, by David Humphreys, LL. D. Fellow of the 
ts if Society of London ; Honorary Member of the Bath 
und West of England Society ; President of the Society for 
promoting Avriculture in the State of Connecticut ; and 


ad of many Screntifick and Literary Societies in the 
U. S. of . Terica. 


From grave to gay—from lively to severe.” POPE 


He that tiileth his land shall hure plenty of bread: but he that followeth 
after vain persons shail have poverty enough. : 

The diligent hand maketh rich. 

she constdereth a field, and buyeth it: with the fruit of her hand, she plant- 
eth a lineyard. 

Prepare the work without, and make it fit for thyself in the FreLp. 

The siothful man hideth his hand in his bosom ; tt grieveth him to bring 
it to his meuth. id 

The slothful man saith, there is a Lion without, I shall be slain in the 
Streets. 

The soul of the slug@gard desireth and hath nothing ; but the soul of the 
diligent shall be made fat. 


PROVERBS OF SOLOMON, 

iv is well known that General Humphreys was the first 
person who introduced into this country, the invaluable breed 
of Merino Sheep. He has since t taken an active interest in 
ie Agriculture of Connecticut, and is the President of a 
Society there, for its encouragement. He delivered an ad- 
dress to that body in September last. We have copied the 
title of this remarkable discourse, to aid in advertising it, as 
far as our limits will permit, and to make use of the occa- 
sion for a few general remarks on the present state of Agricul- 
ture ANOS us. 

it is nearly impossible to make any observations that will 
apply to the whole United States. In a country of such 
immense extent, affording such various products, each dis- 
trict must have its own system, and its own peculiar man- 
agement. In the Southern States, where the land belong- 
ing to large proprietors, is tilled by slaves, and the produce 
is sugar, cotton, rice, and tobacco, we are inclined to think, 
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that the most skill is discovered and capital employed: the 
Middle States, where grain of various kinds is the staple 
produce, would be ranked next; the Western States, where 
the unexhausted fertility of a virgin soil, produces exuberance 
with little aid from skill, may follow : er lastly, the Eastern 
States, possessing a variety of soil and situation, employing 
a great amount of labour in the aggregate, but lees skill and 
oe in the cultivation of the earth, than either the Southern 

r Middle divisions of the Union. 

In saying that less skill and capital are employed here, 
we do not wish to give offence, but to awaken attention to 
a subject of very great importance ; and to induce active 
men to reflect upon the expediency, both as regards the 
general weal and their own interests, of engaging a part of 
that time and capital in agricultural pursuits, which a dimin- 
ished commerce has ieft at their disposal. ‘To avoid the 
danger of untenable positions, or which may be liable to uu- 
merous exc epuons, we shall premise, that the following re- 
marks are made in reference more particularly to the neigh- 
bouring district, though most of them, if we do not greatly 
mistake, will be applicable to the Eastern States generally. 
and some of them possess a still wider bearing. 

If you ask a capitalist why he does not engage in agricul- 
ture, the universal reply is, “nothing can be got by farm- 
ing.” Nor is this opinion confined to them; the owners ot 
land generally throughout the country, shew by their prac- 
tice, that they entertain the same opinion. The wealthier 
snhebitente in the country, cultivate a farm they have inherit- 
ed, and slowly improve it. The fences in the country are 
better and more permanent than they were twenty years ago; 
the fields are many of them smoother, the orchards are per- 
haps more numerous. There are some few places where 
a man would not now cut down an oak for fire wood, to plant 
a poplar for ornament. ‘These are changes for the better ; 
but how many farmers in the country, lay out their surplus in- 
come in the melioration of their estates, in cultivating beyond the 
supply of their own wants, for the market? Do they not pre- 
fer hazarding their money in commerce, in manufactures, in 
banking, none of which they can know much about? Who are 
the people who say that nothing can be made by farming -— 
A citizen of one of the towns, who buys a few acres of land a‘ 
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a high rate, erects an expensive house, costly fences, cultivates 
Indian corn and potatoes, feeds labourers without economy, 
whom he does not oversee, and finds that his corn has cost him 
three times what he can buy it for-—or having heard that Me- 
rino Sheep produce fine wool, and fine wool commands a good 
price, buys a flock of sheep at a hundred dollars a piece, puts 
them under the care of the first man he can hire; and 
when dogs, diseases, and neglect have thinned his flock, 
finds that he has not got the “golden fleece, and denounces 
Merino Sheep.—Yet this same individual would smile with 
pity at a man who should take an expensive ship, put a 
numerous crew on board, load her with staves, send her a long 
voyage, and then wonder that the portage bill devoured the 
freight. 

If there are exceptions, if there are some gentlemen who 
of late years, and they are so few that we are almost alraid 
of being personal in alluding to them, have laid out capital 
in agriculture, they are too few to form an objection, par- 
ticularly, as there is hardly one even of this small number, 
who has not cultivated a few acres more for his own amuse- 
ment, thar with a serious endeavour to invest capital advan- 

azeously. Is it not a fact, that till within a very few years 
it was universally, _ is now generally believed, that wheat 
could not be raised in this vicinity ! How much of our hus- 
bandry is there, that . not comprised in the following process ? 
A piece of ground is broke up, planted with Indian corn in the 
centre, and potatoes on the borders ; perhaps a few pumpkin 
seeds or beans are put in with the hills, and sometimes a little 
turnip seed scattered after the last hoeing. ‘This same crop 1s 
continued three or four years, then the ground is laid down 
with barley, rye, or oats, te and herds grass seeds—sain- 
foin and lucerne are unknown ; ; when this grass has run out, 
ihe circle is completed, and the sod broken up again. We 
know of one gentleman who has this season planted a few acres 
of carrots with a drill, and who sovls his cattle ; both of the ex- 
periments, we believe, have been successful, and both are soli- 
tary, and unprecedented. 

We should be willing, though ashamed, to submit this 
question to a_ skilful English farmer. Suppose the follow- 
ing statement to be made :—thousands of acres of tolerable 
land may be purchased in fee simple, for not much more 
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than double of what is frequently paid for rent of land i 
England, within a convenient, marketable distance of aig : 
and this market has been steadily one of the dearest markets in 
the world for every article, co onsumed by man or beast, raised 
on a farm, exc - fruit and poultry, and yet the land cannot be 
cultivated to advantage.—But perhaps labour is extravagantly 
high.—Labour is indeed much higher than in England, but 
taxes are vastly less.—Perhaps you cannot procure lime, gyp- 
sum or marle.—The two former we have, and probably the 
latter, Gut we never use either for manure: no one ever heard 
here of using lime for any thing but mortar ; and as to plaister 
of Paris, itis as certain that it will not do, as that wheat will 
not grow on the sea- coast—perhaps your rotation of crops Is 
bad—we never try any. The question of skill would be decid- 
ed without pursuing the dialogue further. 

The price of labour is so much higher than in England, that 
when a comparison is made between the two countries, it 1s 
considered a weighty argument against success in agriculture, 
not considering that the difference of the taxes restores the equi- 
librium. On this point we shall copy a curious statement, from 
Cobbet’s Journal of January 13, 1816. He makes a compari- 
son between his expenses on a farm in Hampshire county, and 
the expenses of an American farm belonging to one of his friends 
near Philadelphia, and who had answered a number of queries 
he had sent him, respecting taxes, wages, prices, &c. The 
English and the American farm were very nearly of the same 
size, and the same number of servants employed on each the 
same; the sums are in sterling. 


On the American farm. 


Five men at $140 or 35/. per an. 175 
Two women over a doll. weekly, or 13/. 26 
Labour, exclusive of board. 201 


‘Faxes, poor and direct, 22 
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On the English farm. 
Five men at 10/. 


‘Two women 3 10 


Labour exclusive of board. 
Poor tax, 

Property tax, 

Assessed taxes on horses, Nc. 
Tythes, 





Something might be added to the American account for the 
support of schools and a clergyman, though he pays no tythes, 
but still his expenses would not equal those of the English farm; 
the amount taken from the landholder is the same ; in this 
country the largest portion of it goes to the labourer—in Eng- 
land to the government. 

One of the great evils attending our farming, is the dispro- 
portionate size of the farms, tothe means of the owner; he 
cultivates four or five times as much land as he can do to ad- 
vantage. Another is the total neglect of the more permanent 
class of manures. In England, and other well cultivated parts 
of Europe, the farmer uses either lime or marle as a durable 
manure. Ohne coat of these keeps the land in heart for years: 
and on this solid foundation his composts produce luxuriant 
crops. Here although the use of compost manure has greatly 
increased of late years, and its advantages are apparent, still 
the exhausting crop that is taken from the land, leaves it little 
better at the end of the season than it was before. The use of 
plaister, in spite of ignorance and prejudice, is making its way. 
In the District of Maine it is getting fast into use, and in many 

cases will double the crops of that country. 


* This mention of the use of plaister recalls to mind some remarks ot a 
distinguished naturalist of Philadelphia, in the course of a familiar conver- 
sation a few weeks since, where the proverb was introduced, that people 
were fond of novelty. He denied its truth, and that nothing was more 
difficult, than to introduce improvement, or make 4 ople change their ha- 
bits; that he would graduate the scale of superiority in a uation exac ‘tly in 
proportion to their readiness at adopting improveme ‘nts.— That in Germ: iny 
there was a belt of gypsum encircling the Harz mountain, and the pe ople 
in the vicinity had made use of it as a manure for more than two centuries ; 
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The very general cultivation of Indian corn in the Northern 
States, may perhaps be cited as a proof of want judgment, or 
rather of an unreflecting habit of going on in the old way. We 
have some reluctance in writing against the cultivation of this 
beautiful plant, which presents in all its stages, a more pleasing 
appearance than any other crop ; and particularly here, where 
so much labour is bestowed upon it; where even in the hands 
of the most slovenly farmer, it offers an exception to every 
thing else about him, and generally speaking, 1s the only thing 
in agriculture, in this part of the e country, which exhibits marks 
of careful tillage, great labour and neatness. Still for some 
parts of the country it should be absolutely renounced ; for 
Maine, Vermont, and New-Hampshire, with few exceptions, 
its cultivation is an evil. It is a plant suited for a warm coun- 
iry, where labour is cheap and manures plenty, or the soil 
inexhaustible. In these districts it is often an uncertain crop, 
a very exhausting one, demands great labour, and makes a 
heavy consumption of manure. All the small grains, and po- 
tatoes, should be preferred before it, throughout the Eastern 
States, with a few exceptions. It affords an excellent, though 
a very expensive food for fattening animals, but as used for men, 
there is nothing but habit that can reconcile us to it. The 
coarse, heavy, indigestible bread which is prepared from Indian 
meal, would be considered by the peasants in many parts of 
Europe, who do not roll in luxuries, as a very despicable food. 


The cultivation of Indian corn consumes so large a share of 


labour in this country, that we think there Is hardly any subject 
more deserving the invesugation of intelligent agriculturalists, 
and a series of Comparative experiments, to determine its rela- 
tive value with other species of grain. 

We think the state of our salt marshes may be cited as 
another proof of our neglect and want of skill in agricul- 


ture. There are tens of thousands of acres of land of 


this description in Massachusetts alone. ‘They are general- 
ly composed of a fat black mud, several feet in depth, which 
judging from its appeararce and consistency, would if freed 


from the salt with which it is impreguated, form a rich bottom 


but the use had never got farther than two or three leagues trom its scite 
In the United States, in the course of twenty years, it had extended over 
the whole country 
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land of inexhaustible fertility, capable of bearing almost every 
kind of crop. At present it "yields a quantity of salt hay, which 
horses will not eat. Farmers sometimes go fifteen miles to 
cut and carry home this hay, by the aid of which they induce 
their cattle to consume the vile, sour trash, which they cut 
from their fresh water meadows. ‘These meadows which have 
commonly a deposit of rich earth, being saturated with water, 
produce only a rank growth of weeds. Every person may 
observe, that there tsa large quantity of land of this description, 
which might be drained at a comparatively slicht expense, 
and converted into the most valuable grass and, because it 
would be seldom effected by mm xt These salt marshes 
contribute to perpetuate the evil; if it were not for these, 
the farmer finding he could do Lich with his fresh water 
meadow, would “perhaps turn his attention to draining and 
making his fresh meadow productive. We know it will be 
answered, as on other occasions; that nothing can be done 
with salt marshes, that dyking out the tide only destroys the 
present grass, and that no other will grow: attempts have 
been repeatedly made, and without success. i is very true 
that the marks of these abortive attempts may be seen in 
every direction, and they are standing marks of mismanage- 
ment. Has there ever been one thorough, scientifick ex- 
periment We know of none.—The process commonly pur- 
sued is, to make a dyke at perhaps considerable expense, 
and which are always ‘imperfectly made ; they serve to keep 
out the full tide, it never covers the marshes, but it always 
stands within six or twelve inches of the surface in all the 
creeks and ditches; there is, therefore, no chance of the 
soil being freshened, which would probably be the opera- 
tion of several years to be completely effected. —We be- 
lieve there is no one poit in our agriculture, where it ts 
more important that a full and fair experiment should be 
made. Leta convenient piece of marsh be selected, let the 
tide be dyked out; erect a rough wind-mill, as it is done in 
Holland and other countries, to pump out the water, and 
keep it several feet below the surface; let the surface be 
broken up, let chernistry be consulted for an appropriate 
manure to neutralize or extract the salt, and let different 
kinds of crops be tried. It seems impossible, that these 
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marshes should not be reclaimed if the experiment was proper- 
ly tried; there are certainly thousands of acres in Europe, 
which must have been once in the same situation, and now 
produce the most luxuriant crops of grain. If we could suc- 
ceed, an immense quantity of valuable land would be brought 
into use, Which it may be doubted, whether it is not now for 
reasons that have been mentioned, an injury.* 

The motives of policy which every state has to encourage 
agriculture, are as obvious as they are solid; we therefore 
need not enlarge upon them here. If our system of husbandry 
was more perfect, a much larger population night be supported, 
and greater resources of every kind concentrated among us. 
‘The unbounded spirit of enterprise which exists in the United 
States, often degenerates into mere restlessness. ‘The inbabit- 
ants ol the eastern and middle states, sell their farms, abandon 
their homes, and comm themselves to the current of the 
Ohio, to be landed frequently in a worse situation than they 
left. Different causes will conspire in the course of a few 
years to moderate this disposition to emigration, which has been 
artificially excited. In the mean time we are losing not mere- 
Jy common labourers, but some of our most intelligent and effi- 
cient young men, who are allured to a distance in pursuit 
of that independence, which they might find at home, if there 
was a greater disposition to invest capital in agriculture. We 
wish that some ‘apitalists would try the experiment fawly. Let 
an intelligent, active individual be selected with the same de- 
gree of sagacity and enterprise as would be required for an im- 
portant voyage ; provide him with a moderate farm, well situat- 
ed ; no matter if the house and fences are not very expensive, 
the one should be comfortable, the other secure ; let him ret 
good labourers, at fair wages, feed them well, but not wasteful- 
ly ; let money ‘be ready for an ample stock of permanent an- 
neal manures, so that the labour may not be thrown away 
on land too poor to yield any return ; let him exert the same 
industry and skill in superintending the concerns of this farm 
for four or five years, that he would display in a commercial 
undertaking, and if it shall then be found, that a reasonable in- 


* It has been mentioned in the ne wspapers, that some gentlemen in 
New-York have made an experiment of this kind on a large scale. We 
think it extremely desirable that the e xperiment, carefully and scie ntifical 
ly made, should be tried in this neighbourhood. 
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terest cannot be derived for money employed in this way, we 
shall be ready to assent to the general opinion, that farming is an 
unprofitable pursuit. 

There are some encouraging symptoms in favour of agri- 
culture. More men of property are acquiring a taste for it, 
and though this is rather for amusement than profit, consid- 
erable soot will be a necessary result. The cattle shows 
which have been recently established will have very beneficial 
consequences. ‘The orfe in Berkshire has already produced 
good effects. ‘The one at Brighton under the patronage of 
the Massachusetts Society, which commenced this autumn, 
was very satisfact®wy. It will take some years, even if the 
greatest exertions are mje, before we shall arrive at the aver- 
age of what we can perf AS improving of breeds of 
animals is a slow process, whT@a defhands great skill and care, 
and numerous experiments. ‘Thé@ghow of fat cattle at Brigh- 
ton, was, as might be expected from™the short notice that had 
been given, the novelty and imperfect apprehensions of farmers 
on the subject, joined to an extremely bad seasgn, almost noth- 
ing. The exhibition could only be considered a¥&q fair sample 
of what existed in the country, without any particular exertion 
having been made. In this point of view, the samples of sheep 
from the flocks, of milch cows, and working oxen, were ex- 
tremely gratifying. The utility of these cattle shows has been 
Jong and amply shewn in England, and their tendency to ame- 
liorate all the animals of a country, and therefore benefit one 
of our greatest staples, is incontrovertible. Subordinate to this 
good effect, but not to be wholly disregarded, is the stimulus it 
gives to individuals to seek for the enjoyment of success in this 
peaceful, and useful pursuit. It offers another incentive to 
agricultural life, and the man who fails in competition for a 
prize, is still a gainer in the improvements he has made. ‘The 
struggle of ambition here, is almost equally useful to the parties 
themselves, and to theircountry. It affords a most useful route 
to distinction, without engendering the animosity inherent in 
politicks. There are some individuals who may be drawa off 
in this way to exert their talents in a manner pleasing to them- 
selves, and useful to the community. In obtaining pieces of 
plate for agricultural success, they may gratify a natural and 
honourable love of distinction, which turned to politicks, would 
only pester the publick with the pretension of obstinate medi. 


ocrity. 
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‘* Evtraordinary Red Book; a List of all places, pensions, 
stnecures, &c. §c. with the salaries and emoluments arising 
therefrom. Exhibiting also a complete view of the Nation- 
al Debt, &c. §c. the whole comprising the strongest body of 
evidence tu prove the necessity of retrenchment, &c. » ld 
don, 1816.” 


‘THe foregoing is the title of a book recently published 
England, for the purpose of shewing the necessity of further 
and greater retrenchments in the expenses of government, and 
probably not without some design of spréading the opinion, 
that a change of ministers would. be the measure most likely 


to produce the desired effect. »It is evidently the work oi 


some of the members or ddheretits of the opposition, and some 
of its statements rest on the authority of the newspapers. But 
ihe great mass of its detail is professedly collected trom authen- 
tick sources, and the account in general, is probably accurate. 

The English Government, in all its parts, seems to be a 
singular result of the combined effects of time, accident, and 
opportunity improved. ‘I'he operation of these causes is seen, 
not only in the general organization of Government, and in that 
adjustment and ‘balance of its great powers, which may be said 
to form the Constitution of England, but also in the exterior 
structure, and, if we may so say, the domestick arrangement 
of the system. ‘Thus, there are not only members in the 
House of Commons who are representativ es without constitu- 
ents, but there are also in the subordinate branches of govern- 
ment, and throughout all the orders of the state, offices, in 
which the incumbents receive pay, although they long ago 
ceased to have duties. ‘These sinecures, inasmuch as they 
add something to the taxes on the people, without producing 
any corresponding advantage to the state, are certainly evils 
in the government, and one would think ought to be, and 
might be made to submit to a system of temperate and 
eradual abolition. It is easy, however, to see that even 
the best disposed minister would find difficulties in this work. 
Many of these offices hav e, in the course of time, by grant of 
the crown or other mode of acquisition, become private proper- 
ty. Private property in a free government cannot always be 
sacrificed, even to publick economy. A despotick government. 
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no doubt, could accomplish this desired semplification, and strike 
off, at once, every thing which detracted from the beautiful and 
perfect theory of the state. Bonaparte, for instance, would 
never have suffered his plan or system of administration to be de- 
formed by any uncouth, antiquated, and. useless appendages, 
merely because they had become connected with priv ate rights, 
and the interest of individuals. Nothing is simpler in the mode 
of its existence than despotick power. It is teres et rotundus. 
It is exactly regular and cubick in its proportions. Old Sa- 
rum would have had no chance to interpose her representative 
among the members of Napoleon’s legislative body. She might 
have exhibited her old parchment charters, and asserted an im- 
memorial prescription in her favour, but she would have done 
all in vain. She would have been disfranchised, because she 
had but three electors; and it being thus determined that the 
right is not derived from grant or prescription, but belongs 
to numbers, and the numbers being undefined (for what does 
despotism establish that it cannot alter?) the next city would 
be alike disfranchised because it had but three hund¥ed elect- 
ors, and the next because it has but three thousand. In 
such cases, the question is therefore, whether the evil shall 
be borne, for the sake of preserving the system, or whether, 
in order to get rid of the evil, the system itself shall be 
changed. We make these remarks, not as particularily ap- 
plicable to the subject of parliamentary reform in Eng- 
land, but as indicating an important general political truth. 
The great object of sood governments is to insure permanent 
privileges, and a_ lasting security for rights. But such is hu- 
man nature, that even from this first of all good principles, per- 
manent evils sometimes result. Judges ought, for example, to 
have a permanent tenure in their office. This is necessary to 
secure their uprightness and impartiality. Yet this provision 
will sometimes seat an incompetent judge permanently on the 
bench. But it would be folly, on that account, to refuse a 
permanent tenure to the judicial office. No system of human 
contrivances produces unmixed good. It can never be wise, 
therefore, to tear away a long endured evil, without consider- 
ing whether some principle of good, springing from the same 
root, and watered from the same spring, will not be destroy ed 
together with the evil which the imperfection of human institu- 


tions has connected with it. 
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Happily, in this country, we are not frequently called on to 
act in Cases requiring the application of these considerations. 
We are not yet oppressed with pensions and sinecures. In 
the present age of our government, our business seems rather 
to be to guar d against the introduction of new, than to prune 
away old abuses. It is not likely that an extravagant allow- 
ance for the civil list will very soon be among our grievances. 
The current of things is the other way ; and there is perhaps 
danger, that an inadequate provision for those who administer 
the concerns of the publick, will bring about that unnatural and 


unlovely state of things, when little or nothing of the talent of 


the country shall be employed in its government. 

The amount of expenditures of the civil list of Great Britain 
for the year ending January 5, 1816, is stated in the book be- 
fore us, to be L. 1,480,231 14 6 1-2. These - expenditures 
are divided Into shesume: arranged, we believe, nearly or quite 
upon the plan of Mr. Burke's bill for economical reform : viz. 


s ad 
1. ‘The Royal Family L. 334,500, O O 
2. The Judges 2,955, O O 
3. Ministers at foreign courts 169,429, 2 9 
4. Bills in Lord Chamberlain’s, ) - 
Lord Steward’s, Master of . 967.779. 14. 6 
Horse, and Master of Robes acl 
Department J 
d. Salaries in same Departments 2 119,397, 14 113-4 
as foregoing ) ) 
6. Pensions and Compensations 155,713, 5 11 
. Small fees and Salaries 45,950, 13 3 
8. Salaries of Commissioners of 
Treasury, and Chancellor of 13,822, 0 0O 


the Exchequer 

Occasional payments, (em- ? 
bracing a great variety of 
items and objects) 


340,684, 3 61- 





L. 1,480,231, 14 61-2 


The total of the civil list, as stated above, is probably about 
one thirty-fifth, or one fortieth of the whole expenditure of the 
government. It is obvious, therefore. that if all practical de- 
ductions were made, or even the whole abolished, the effect 
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would not be very great on the necessary amount of taxes. 
‘The magnitude of the national debt, and the army and navy 
supplies, are the great causes of the necessity of heavy taxa- 
tion. 

‘The most odious of the sinecures of which an account is giv- 
en in this book, are those connected with the courts of justice. 
[tis no small blemish on the English system of judicial adinin- 
istration, that the course of legal redress for injuries is rendered 
expensive, by the fees and emoluments which are demanded 
for the incumbents of useless places. Thus the registership of 
the admiralty, an office executed, we presume, altogether by 
deputy, is stated to yield to the present incumbent, Lord Ar- 
den, an income of ten thousand pounds,* after paying all dep- 
uties, substitutes, &c. In other words, the office is a sinecure 
to that amount. Instances of a similar nature exist in some 
other of the courts. ‘The Secretary of War, Lord Bathurst, is 
clerk of the Crown in Chancery, and the same office is already 
ranted in reversion to the Hon. Mr. Scott. This old practice 
of granting offices in reversion, must be a most powerful enemy 
to all just reform and retrenchments ; because it leaves no 
time, when the government might abolish or reform the office. 
without affecting the vested rights of the individual. 

The true principles of reform, such alone as are practicable 
and efficient, and at the same time just and consistent with 
private rights and private property, are delineated in Mr. 
Burke’s speech on economical reform, one of the most valua- 
ble of the political works of that comparable man. 

Among the most liberal allowances of the British govern- 
ment, are those made to its foreign ministers.-—‘The following 
are instances. 

Earl of Aberdeen, Embassador at Vienna, 


per annum. L. 13,000 
Lord Catheart, do. at St. Petersburg. do. 
Sir Henry Wellesley, do. Madrid 10,605 
Hon. C. Bag ot, do. U. States, 6,500 
Lord William Bentinck. do. ‘Two Sicilies. 6,500 
Lord Burghersh, do. ‘Tuscany, 4,300 
Mr. Thornton do. Sweden 5.300 


* The whole amount of sinecures held by Lord Arden, is upwards 0! 


33,000 pounds per annum 
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‘The other leading nations of Europe make compensation to 
their ministers abroad not very different, it is believed, in amount 
from the foregoing rates. The United States have hitherto 
pursued a much more economical system. Our ministers at 
the principal courts of Europe are allowed nine thousand dol- 
lars a year, and can be allowed no more. An attempt to raise 
this sum failed, last winter, in the House of Representatives, 
although the members had just voted to increase their own 
compensation. It deserves consideration, whether those who 
are intrusted to represent the sovereignty, and uphold the dig- 
nity of this nation abroad, ought to be placed in a condition 
which must subject them to perpetual mortification. 

On the whole, one shuts up this book as he closes any other 
examination into the state of the best governed, the freest, and 
the happiest nation in Europe, with a reflection on the still great- 
er means of happiness and prosperity enjoyed by the people of 
this country. We have had it in our power to cull the best 
principles of the English constitution to form our own. The 
government Is yet too young to feel the infirmities ofage. Few 
sinecures or useless offices are as yet inexistence. No place 
of profit is granted in reversion. ‘axes are yet comparatively 
light; and the most rapidly increasing population which the 
world has witnessed, when it shall have spread and thickened 
from the Atlantick to the Mississippi and Missoun, may yet 
look to the west, and still see ‘ the world all before it,” over 
which to pour forth its still augmenting numbers. Buta deep 
anxiety accompanies the vision of this goodly prospect. Our 
institutions are still human, and having many peculiar excellen- 
cies, they have, it is to be feared, peculiar defects. If they lay 
open the road of honour and preferment equally to all the 
good, the bad will rush in at the same entrance, when virtue 
and patriotism, which ought to guard the avenue, are driven away 
by interest or by party. If a free press is the unrelenting 
scourge of vice, a licentious press makes havock of all virtue, 
and confounds, in the publick eye, all distinction between the 
evil and the good. If universal suffrage, in ets wise and sober 
use, secures rational liberty, in its abuse, it creates factions and 
party, and these, in their excess, destroy all power of free 
thinking or free acting, and, in truth, leave the people no right 
of suffrage at all. n times of high party feeling, there is no 
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such thing as free and conscientious choice of rulers. Pre- 
rogative never shielded its favourites and its creatures from all 
censure and all scrutiny, so completely as party has done it. 
The theoretical doctrine of the English constitution, that the 
king can do no wrong, is not more true than the practical doc- 
trine of republicks, in times of contention, that the head of a 
party can do no wrong. 

Let it be considered, too, that although some good men may 
be willing to take office, for the sake of the publick, there will 
be many struggling for it, from motives of gain and selfishness. 
The first will be most competent, but the last most assiduous. 
The first will labour to prepare themselves for office ; the 
others will labour to prepare office for themselves. And while 
the frequency and the tumult of elections discourage publick 
spirit, and wear out patriotism, they will in no degree abate the 
eagerness of self-interest, or mitigate the fury of party. 

These then are the evils which threaten the duration of our 
government, and agamst which all the well-meaning and all 
the wise should unite their efforts : the assiduity and impu- 
I hit dence of oftice-seekers—the licentiousness of the Press; the 
haa abuse and perversion of the right of suffrage; and above all, 

that violence of party spirit, which has shewed itself in the 
hands of demagogues, the most tremendous engine of mischief 
ever wielded against the liberties of a free people. 
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Journal of a voyage up the River Missouri; performed in 1811, 
by H. M. Brackenridge, Esq. second edition, revised and 
enlarged by the author.—Baltimore, Coals, §& Maxwell, 
1816. 12mo. pp. 241. 


Tose who are fond of travels which lead through new and 
wild regions, will derive much gratification from ‘this tour of 
Mr. Brackenridge. The important expedition of Lewis and 
Clark, first gave us some insight into the vast, unexplored ter- 
ritory w hich lies between the mouth of the Missou iri, and that 
of the Columbia. Several trading expeditions have since fol- 
lowed the same, or nearly the same route. ‘The settlements 
are already advanced some hundreds of miles up the Missour!, 
and are rapidly increasing, and we have little doubt when we 
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consider the spirit of dauntless and incessant enterprise which 
exists in this country, that the passage across the Rock 
Mountains will every year become more frequent, that there 
will ere long be a town on the banks of the Columbia, and that 
in twenty years from this period, a communication between 
New-Orleans and Canton, will exist without having recourse 
to the Atlantick Ocean. It will be incomparably less arduous, 
than the intercourse which is carried on between Pekin and 
St. Petersburg by means of caravans. A company engaged 
in the fur- trade, had established a factory on the Columbia, 
and called the place Astoria, from the name of a merchant } in 
New-York, who had a principal concern in the enterprise ; 
this undertaking was interrupted by the late war, and aban- 
doned. We do not know if it has been since resumed. 

The Missouri, from the description of Mr. Brackenridge. 
waters a fertile country, well wooded, for the last six hun- 
dred of miles of its course. Compact setilements wil hardly 
extend beyond this distance from its mouth, though for some 
hundred miles further, its banks are formed at intervals of rich 
prairies, and fringed with wood chiefly of the cotton tree and 
willow ; the streams that enter into it, present the same a) 
pearances. ‘I'his region may afford pasturage to extensive 
flocks of tame animals, as it does now to wild ones, buffaloes, 
deer, &c. Above, it becomes more dreary and desert ‘till 1 
reac hee the Rocky Mountains, and can never have any other 
inhabitants than the few that may exist at certain stations along 
the rivers. ‘Che climate of this latter region is intensely se- 
vere in winter. ‘Lhe country, destitute of trees and of water, 
except in tie rivers, broken into hills, washed into a thousand 
fantastick shapes by the rains at particular seasons, which 
form torrents to swell the floods of the Missouri. It com- 


bines witatn its frichttal and extensive territory the Steppes Ss ol 


artary, and the moving s sands of the African deserts. 
The Missouri itself in its lo: ng course receives several rivers 
ol great magnitude, such as the ‘Platte, the Chienne, the White 
River, the Osage, besides numerous streams of less import- 
ance. With the aid of these tributaries, it rolls such an im- 
inense flood of water, filled with earth, trees, &c. into the 
Mississippi, as fully accounts for the alluvial deposits which 
orm the banks of that river, and gradually advance them into 
Vol. IV.—No. 10. i 
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ihe Gulph of Mexico. It appears that the banks of the Mis- 
sour! are seldom guarded by rocks, against the encroach- 
inents of the current. They are formed almost wholly of 
clay and loose earth, and are constantly giving way and falling 
in, with all the trees that grow upon them. Numerous and 
shilting obstructions are created to the navigation in this way. 
Islands of sand, earth and floating trees are continually form- 
lg and wearing away, the consequent impediments to ascend- 
ing, mM addition to the rapid current, are very great. The 
river in some places, is contracted to a width of less than 
three hundred yards, in other expands to more than two 
miles. Mr. B. with a party who had powerful motives for 
the most ardent and unremitted exertion, was sixty-two days 
ia getting to Cedar island, seventy miles above the W bite 
River, and twelve hundred from the mouth of the Missouri. 
On reti nin g, the voyage from the Arikara villages to St. 
Louis. fourteen hundred and forty miles, was accomplished 3 in 
lourteen days. ‘Phe farthest point to which the author pro- 
ceeded was a station of the Missour: Fur Company, forty 
miles above the Mandan Villages, and sixteen hundred and 
forty miles from the mouth of the river 

Mr. Brackenridge informs us, that he did not keep this 


journal with a view to publication; but aiter publishing anoth- 


er work entitled, ** Views of Louisiana,” his friends suggested 
a wish that he would print this work. ‘These circumstances 
exempt it in some degree from rigid criticism, but even if they 
did not, we should speak fav ourably of it. Were it subject to 
our revision, there are few sentences we might strike out, and 
there are some verbal corrections, probably errours of the 
press, to be made. ‘The author makes no pretensions to 
science, and had no instruments with him to make observa- 
tions in any of its branches. His tour was undertaken from 
mere curiosity to visit these wild and remote regions, and 
from a love of the adventures aud excitement they might 
afford. Under the influence of these motives, he narrates 
what he saw in his route. His description of the Indians, 
and of such scenery as he could see from the banks of the 
river, for he was seldom able to stray far from it, are given 
with anteation, and will repay for the trouble of perusal. We 
shall now follow the author in his course, and after noticing 
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what was most remarkable, make a few extracts, that our 
readers may form a better opinion of the work. 

Alter the expedition of Messrs. Lewis and Clark, seve- 
ral individuals formed a commercial enterprise, under the 
name of the Missouri Fur Company.—A considerable capita! 
was engaged 1 in the undertaking, and several stations for the 


purpose of trade were established in the upper regions of 


the Missouri. Various disasters attended this company, and 
destroyed its resources. An attempt to recover something 
induced Mr. Lisa, a Spaniard by birth, of whose skill and 
energy the author speaks in very high terms, to determine on 
ascending the river, to visit their stations, taking with them 
some articles for trading with the Indians. Their boat was 
furnished with sails, and the party consisted of twenty-five 
men, Canadian boatmen and American hunters. Another 
party under the conduct of a Mr. Hunt, whose destination 
was to the mouth of the Columbia, had started three weeks 
before. ‘These two leaders were jealous of, and feared each 
other. Each believed that the other could engage particular 
tribes of Indians over whom they had influence, to interrupt 
and stop them. Under this impression Lisa’s exertions to 
overtake the other party were extreme, and he therefore 
probably ascended the river in the shortest time it is possible 
to do it, except with the aid of steam. 

They left St. Charles on the 2nd of April, 1811, when 
the March floods had begun to subside. Among the party 
was a Frenchman with his wile, an Indian woman, who had 
accompanied Lewis and Clark in their expedition. She 
belonged to the Snake nation. He describes her as “a good 
creature, of a mild and gentle disposition, greatly attached 
to the whines, whose manner and dress she tries to imitate, 
but she had become sickly, and longed to revisit her native 
country. Her husband also, who had spent many years among 
the Indians, had become weary of a civilized life.” 

The charm of an existence in these wild regions must 
be powerful to outweigh the hardships which the hunters 
have to undergo; and there are few situations, where the 
toil would be so great and the food meaner, than among the 
Canadian boatmen. Mr. B. thus describes them: “In the 
course of this evening, | had as much cause to admire the 
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dexterity of our Canadians and Creoles, as I had before to 
condemn their frivolity. I believe an American could not be 
brought to support with patience, the fatiguing labours and 
submission which these men endure. At this season, when 
the water is exceedingly cold, they leap 1 in without a moment’s 
hesitation. ‘Their food consists of fried corn homony for 
breakfast, a slice of fat pork and biscuit for dinner, and a pot 
of mush, with a pound of tallow in it, for supper. Yet this is 
better than their common fare; but we were about to make 
an extraordinary voyage, and the additional expense was not 
regarded.” 

Three hundred miles from the mouth of the river they 
came to Fort Osage. This is a triangular one, built on a 
point where the river forms an elbow, on a bluff about one 
hundred feet above the water, and commanding a view of 
the stream for several miles in each direction. The fort 
is a station where a factor resides for the Indian trade. It 
is garrisoned by only a company of men. The Osages had a 
village immediaiely under it, but were going to remove to a 
prairie about three miles above it. These Indians are describ- 
ed as differing in many points from the natives eastward of the 
Mississippi. They all crowded out to see the arrival of the 
strangers, and discovered as much eager curiosity, as the 
others do apparent indifference, at the sight of any thing new. 
They are extremely filthy in their habits, but have at least 
one good trait, they have never shed the blood of a white man. 
Their buildings are of a circular form, made by placing mats 
of coarse rushes over poles. ‘They have a practice in the 
morning of setting up a general how i—this has been supposed 
to be a sort of w orship that they offer to the evil spirit. The 
first man who wakes in the morning, if he recollects the loss 
of some friend or favourite horse, or dog, sets up this howl. 
At this signal every man, woman and child, and a thousand 
dogs join in the cry, and according to Mr. B. more ‘ lugu- 
brious and infernal wailings never “proceeded from Pande- 
monium itself.” A few miles from Fort Osage they passed 
a small encampment of American hunters. “ ‘Three men 
were sitting before a fire on the edge of a bank in the midst 
of the rushes, having trodden them down for a few yards 
around. Upon three slender forks, a few pieces of bark were 
placed, which together with the boughs of the poplar afforded 
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some little shelter from the rain. The remains of a deer 
were suspended to a tree, and several skins were stretched out 
with the fleshy sides to the fire, for the purpose of being dried. 


The Missouri is now what the Ohio was once, the Paradise of 


Hunters. ‘The upper part of the river is still more pleasant, 
on account of the openness of the plains, and the greater facility 
of pursuing the wild animals, which exist in numbers almost 
incredible.” —'They had now passed the last settlement of the 
whites. On the forty-first day of their voyage they passed the 
river Platte, above which commences what is termed the Up- 
per Missouri. ‘This makes a point of the voyage, and it an- 
swers the same purpose to the boatmen that the —. 
line does to the sailors. ‘Those who have never passed it 
before must contribute in different ways to a frolick. ‘This 
river takes its rise in the same chain of mountains with the 
Missourl, the Rio del Norte, and the Colorado of California. 
Its course is through an open country like the first of these, 
and runs about two thousand miles, and is six hundred yards 
wide at its mouth. Above this,the country assumed a different 
appearance, much more open, yet still presenting an agreeable 
aspect. 

Considerable life is given to this journal by the anxiety 
(and with which the reader naturally sy mpenane ,) that was 
felt by the author and his friends to overtake the party of 
Hunt that was before them. He mentions two bends of the 
river, one of fifteen, the other of twelve miles round, as the 
channel formerly run, but the neck being only a few hundred 
yards across, the stream had forced its way through and made 
a new channel, by which all this distance was saved. In this 
neighbourhood is a remarkable object called Blackbird-hill, 
near which the river is so very winding, that after going thirty 
miles from where it is first met, the hill is still near the river. 
The hill rises between four and five hundred feet in height, 
and bears this name from a very distinguished Chief of “the 
Mahas, who is buried on the top of it, according to his own 
directions, sitting erect on horseback. His reason for this was. 
that he might see the traders as they ascended and descended. 
This Chief was as famous among his tribes as Bajazet or Ta- 
merlane ; and was obeyed with servile fear and adoration. 
This arose from his having obtained from a trader some arsenick. 
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which he admmistered secretly to the victims he had denounced, 
and in this way, inspired the whole country with terrour. 

On the 23d of May they passed Vermillion Creek, and near 
this some rapids “ sufficient to appal the stoutest heart’—the 
water had risen to its utmost height, the current “ uniformly 
rapid, in some places, rolling with the most furious and ter- 
rifick violence.” In these rapids, where the stream was much 
compressed by a projecting bluff, ‘‘the middle of the river 
appeared several feet higher than the sides. The height of 
the water, enabled frequently to cut off points, which saved 
them a considerable distance. ‘The author here remarks on 
the trees, (oaks and ashes) which were twenty inches in 
diameter, having the appearance of orchards from their being so 


low ; a decisive proof this of the elevation of these plains. The 


next day they passed the Burning Bluffs. Here were large 
masses of pumice, a fragment of a hill composed entirely of it, 
marks of ignition every where, but no other volcanick appear- 
ances. Met a small party descending with a parcel of furs, 
from whom they learnt, that with the exception of the Man- 
dan and Arikara nations, all the others were extremely hostile, 
and the danger of passing through their borders made their 
situation a gloomy one. In this neighbourhood he saw the 
first buffaloe, a large bull of terrifick mein and size, who eyed 
them fiercely for some minutes from a high bank, and then 
trotted off to join his mate. At this season of the year the 
males always go in pairs, a singular fact in the history of this 
animal. He here mentions a plain without wood, the bank 
rises from the river thirty or forty feet, as i regularly sodded. 
and the view was terminated only by the horizon. ‘The bun- 
ters told him that this plain extended in the same way a hun- 
dred miles. On the twenty-sixth they passed Lisle a bon 
homme, where there are the remains of an ancient fortification. 
The plains were here covered with the marks of the buffaloe. 
‘They were now in the vicinity where they anticipated great 
danger from the bands of the Sioux ; notw ithstanding the dan- 
ger, “the author could not help wandering with his rifle some 
distance from the banks, and thus describes the country. ‘ ‘The 
scenery this evening (26th of May) 1s beautiful beyond any 
thing I ever beheld. In spite of every injunction to the con- 


trary, | could not help wandering a few miles from the boat. 


The sky as clear, as that represented in Chinese painting. 
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The face of the country enchanting. The flowery mead, 
the swelling ground, the romantic hill, the bold river, the 
winding rivulet, the groves, the shrubberies, all disposed and 
arranged in the most exquisite manner. No idea can be con- 
veyed to the mind, but by recurring to one which would be as 
sad, as this is pleasing. Suppose for a moment, the most 
beautiful parts of France or Italy rey at once be divested 
of their population, and with it their dwellings and every ves- 
tige of human existence, that nothing but the silent plains and 
few solitary groves and thickets should remain, there would 
then be some resemblance to the scenery of the Missouri; 


though the contemplation would produce grief instead of 


pleasure. Yet even here, I could not but feel as if there ex- 
isted a painful void, something wanting, a melancholy stillness 
reigus over the interminable waste, no animated beings, 


scarce an insect moves 

Its filmy wing—and o’er the plain nought breathes 
But scowling blasts, or the eternal silence 
Breaks—save when the pealing thunder roars. 





In fact, 1 saw no living thing in the course of my evening 
ramble, except a few buzzing insects. On the 2d of June 
they efaned their object of overtaking Hunt’s party, which 
coasisted of eighty, at Cedar island, twelve hundred miles from 
the mouth of the river. ‘They now formed in conjunction a 
fleet of five boats, and proceeded forward together. 

‘They had now passed all the bands of the Sioux from whom 
they apprehended so much, and were met by the Arikaras on 
horseback. These Indians were friendly, ‘and accompanied 
and assisted them in their progress upwards towards their 
villages. With Hunt’s party there were two English gentle- 
men, at meeting with whom the author expresses great eratifi- 
cation. One of them by the name of Bradbury. an elderly 
man, was a mineralogist, the other Nuttal, a young man, was 
a botanist. Both of them ardent in the pursuit of their fa- 
vourite science, and diligent in the collection of - cimens 
though in mineralogy this region, Mr. Bradbury says, is very 
little interesting. The day after the junction of ry boats in 
making an excursion, he came upon “a village of barking squir- 
rels, or prairie dogs, as they have been called. My approach 
was announced by an incessant barking, or rather chirping, 
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similar to that of a common squirrel, though much louder. 
The village was situated on the slope of a hill, and appeared 
to be at least a mile in length. ‘The holes were seldom at 
a greater distance from each other than twenty or thirty paces. 
Near each hole, there was a small elevation of earth of six or 
eight inches, behind which the little animal posted himself, 
and never abandoned it, or ceased the demonstrations of alarm, 
insignificantly fierce, until 1 approached within a few paces. 
As I proceeded through the village, they disappeared one 
alter another before me. ‘There was never more than one at 
each hole. I had heard that the magpie, the Missouri rattle- 
snake, and the horn frog, were observed to frequent these 
places; but I did not see any of them except the magpie. 
The rattlesnake of the prairies, is about the same length 
with the common rattlesnake, but more slender, and the col- 
our white and black.” 

“In the course of the evening, I had an opportunity ol 
seeing the manner in which the antelope is taken in these 
open plains, where there is no possibility of approaching under 
cover. A handkerchief is placed on the end of a ramrod, and 
waved in the air, the hunter lying flat on the ground. If 
any of the animals be in sight, they run instantly to the place, 
and perform a circuit round, approaching oiten within twenty 
or thirty yards, which gives an opportunity of firing on them. 
This is the most swift and beautiful little animal on our con- 
trent. The description of the gazel of Africa, the favourite 
theme of Arabian poetry, might be applied to the antelope of 
the Missouri. It is perhaps the most swift of all animals ; 
and the most timid. Its course over the country is more like 
fight, than the movement of a quadruped. Its colour is that 
of the deer, but in its shape bears great resemblance to the 
goat, though longer, and of a form much more delicate.” 

They proc eeded upwards to the Mandan villages, and their 
highest point was a fort, forty miles higher, belonging to the 
Fur Company, Hunt hore sold his boats and purchased horses 
to prosecute his journey by land to the Columbia. Lisa re- 
mained trading with the savages, and Mr. Brackenridge ac- 
companied by Mr. Bradbury, took one of the boats and 
returned to St. Louis. ‘They descended without effort about 
one hundred miles a day. We shall now select a few extracts 


from the journal, that the author may speak for himsell. 
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The following is a part of his description of the Arikara 
ation. 


“'T’o give an account of the vices of these people, would 
only be to enumerate many of the most gross which pre- 
vail amongst us, with this difference, that they are practised 

n publick without shame. ‘The savage state, like the rude 
mde waste, is contemplated to most advantage at a 
distance. Mr. Bradbury had been an enthusiast, as most phi- 
lanthropick Europeans are, on the subject of Indian manners, 


and | was myself not a little inclined to the same way of 


ihinking, but now both agreed that the world would loose but 
little, if these people - should disappear before civilized com- 
munities. In these vast plains, throughout which are scat- 
tered so many lovely spots, capable of supporting thousands 
such nations as the Arikara, or wandering Sioux, a few 
wretches are constantly: roaming abroad, secking to destroy 
each other. ‘To return to the subject of shaw moral charac- 
ters—they have amongst them the poor, their envious, their 
slanderers, their mean and crouching, their haughty and over- 
bearing, their unfeeling and cruel, their weak and vulgar, their 
dissipated and wicked ; and they have also, their brave and 
wise, their generous and magnanimous, their rich and hos- 
pitable, their pious and virtuous, their kind, frank, and _affec- 
tionate, and in fact, all the diversity of characters that exists 
amongst the most refined people; but as their vices are cov- 
ered by no veil of delicacy, their virtues may be regarded 
rather as the effect of involuntary impulse, than as the result 
of sentiment. In some respects they are extremely dissolute 
and corrupt; whether this arises from refinement in vice, or 
from the siinplicity of nature, [ cannot say ; but much are they 
mistaken who look for primitive innocence and simplicity in 
What they call the state of nature. It is true, that an inter- 
course with the whites, never fails to render these people much 
worse than before ; this is not by imparting any new vices, but 
by presenting temptations which easily overcome those good 
qualities, which ‘sit so loosely about them.’ Want of con- 
stancy, and uniformity of character, is the defect universally 
remarked with reg rard to the Indians, and this naturally arises 


from the want of fixed principles a virtue. One thing | 
Vol. IV.—No. 10. 16 
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remarked as constituting the great difference between the 
savage and the civilized state, their youth undergo no dis- 
cipline, there are no schools, and the few instructions which 
are given by parents, are directed only to the mere phy sical 
man, and have little to do with the mind, unless it be to 
inculcate fortitude and courage, or rather ferocity and thirst 
for blood: no genuine virtues are cultivated and the evil pro- 
pensities of the individual are suffered to mature without 
correction, while he wanders about a vagabond, responsible 
to no one for the waste of time; like a young colt, he is con- 
sidered as unfit for employ ment until he attains his srowth. 
The lessons of morality are never taught either in pub lick or 
in private ; at least of that moral ty which instructs us how 
to fulfil all the duties attached to our social relations, and 
which regard us as candidates for a future and more happy 
existence. Instead of such lessons of morality, the precepts 
first instilled into their hearts, are cruelty, murder, and rapine. 
The first step the young savage is ‘taught to take, is in 
blood ; and is it any wonder that when manhood nerves his 
arm, we should see him grasp the tomahawk and the scalp- 
ing knife, and his savage heart thirst for blood ! 

ic Amongst others of their customs which appeared to me 
sing ular, I observed that it was a part of their hospitality, t 
offer the guest, who takes up his residence in their lodges. 
one of the females of the family as a bedfellow; sometimes 
even one of their wives, daughters, or sisters, but most usu- 
ally a maid-servant, according to the estimation in which the 
guest is held, and to decline such offer is considered as treat- 
ing the host with some disrespect ; notwithstanding this, if it 
be remarked, that these favours are uniformly declined, the 
guest rises much higher in bis esteem. Self control, in the 
midst of temptations which overpower the common mind, be- 
ing thought, even amongst these people, to indicate a supe- 
riour character. Our common boatmen soon became objects 
of contempt, from their loose habits and ungovernable pro- 
pensities. ‘T’o these people, it seemed to me that the greater 
part of their females, during our stay, had become mere arti- 
cles of traffick ; after dusk, the plain behind our tents, was 
crowded with these wretches, and shocking to relate, fathers 
brought their daughters, husbands their wives. brothers their 
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sisters, to be offered for sale at this market of indecen- 
cy and shame. I was unable to account for this difier- 
ence from any people I had ever heard of; perhaps some- 
thing may be attributed to the inordinate passion which had 
seized them for our merchandize. The silly boatmen, 1 
spite of the endeavours of the leaders of our parties, in a 
short time disposed of almost every article which they pos- 
sessed, even their blankets and shirts. One of them actual- 
ly returned to the camp, one morning entirely naked, having 
disposed of his last shirt—this might truly be called la derniere 
chemise de amour. 

“Seeing the chief one day in a thoughtful mood, [ asked 
him what was the matter—‘ | was wondering,’ said he, ‘ wheth- 
er you white people have any women amongst you.’ I as- 
sured him in the affirmative. ‘Then,’ said he, ‘ why is it 
that your people are so fond of our women, one might sup- 
pose they had never seen any before °’ 

‘This want of chastity among the Arikara was by no 
means universal—perhaps a more minute acquaintance with 
them might have enabled me to explain the phenomenon : 
indeed trom the remains of a singular exhibition, which seve- 
ral of us witnessed, | was induced to believe that Diana 


had not altogether yielded the village to the dominion ol 


her rival goddess. On one of their festive days, as we drew 
near the gy lodge or temple, we saw im front of the 
entrance, or door, a number of young girls tricked out in all 
their “ea “of paint, beads, and dresses of the antelope, agalia, 
or deer skins, red or white, according to the taste of their 
wearer; the robes were richly ornamented with porcupine 
quis, stained of various colours, and with fringes, or borders, 
of silvery ermine. We observed a cedar bough fixed in the 
earth on the top of the lodge. Prizes of beads, vermillion, 
and searlet cloth were exhibited ; and the old men who live 
in the temple to the number of five or six, now proclaimed, as 
{ was informed, that whosoever amongst the young girls 
of Arikara had preserved unsullied her virgin purity, might 
then ascend the temple and touch the bough, and one of the 
ae would be given to her; that it was in vain to think 
of deceiving, for the Meniteo, or Spirit, knowing all things, 
even them secret thoughts, would most certainly reveal the 
ruth : and moreover, the voung men were enjoined under 
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the severest denunciations, to declare all that might be within 
their knowledge. Curiosity was now much excited. Ina 
few moments, ‘the daughter of the interpreter, (a Frenchman 
who had resided upwards of twenty years,) a beautiful gir! 
of sixteen, came forward, but before she could ascend to 
touch the bough, a young fellow stepped forth, and said 
something, the amount of which | easily conjectured from 

. its effect, for the young lady instantly shrunk back confused 
and abashed. while the surrounding crowd was convulsed 
with laughter. A pause ensued, which lasted for some con- 
siderable time. I began to tremble for the maidens of Ari- 
kara, when a girl of seventeen, one of the most beautiful in 
the village, walked forward, and asked, ‘ where is the Arika- 
ra, Who can bring any accusation against me ’’ then touched 
the bough, and carried off the prize. I feel a pleasure in add- 
ing, for the honour of the ladies of Arikara, that others fol- 
lowed, though I did not take the trouble of noting the num- 
ber.” 


Two of the Mandan Chiefs are thus described : 


‘This evening, the Mandan chief She-he-ke, who had 
accompanied Lewis and Clark to the United States, came to 
us with his wife and son, a small boy. He is a fine looking 
[ndian, and very intelligent—his comple xion fair, very little 
di fferent from that of a white man much exposed to the sun. 
His wife had also accompanied him-—has a good complexion 
and agreeable features. They had returned home loaded 
with presents, but have since fallen into disrepute from the 
extravagant tales which they related as to what they had 
witnessed ; : for the Mandans treat with ridicule the idea of 
there being a greater, or more numerous people than them- 
selves. He is aman of a mild and gentle disposition—ex- 
pressed a wish to come and live amongst the whites, and 
spoke sensibly of the insecurity, the ferocity of manners, 
and the ignorance, of the state of society in which he was 
placed. He is rather inclining to corpulency, a little talka- 
tive, which is regarded amongst the Indians as a great defect ; 
add to this, his not being much celebrated as a warriour ; 
such celebrity can alone confer authority and importance, or 
be regarded meritorious in this state of society.’ 
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“On the Fourth of July, we had something like a cele- 
bration of this glorious anniversary. ‘The two principal chiefs 
happened to be with us; the One eye’d, and the Black shoe. 
The former is a giant in statue, and if his one eye had been 
placed in the middle of his forehead, he might have passed for 
a Cyclop. His huge limbs and gigantick frame, his bushy 
hair shading his coarse visage and savage features , with his 
one eye flashing fire, constituted him a fearful demon. He 
sways, with uetiniead control, all these villages, and is feared 
by all the neighbouring nations. | remarked that on one or 
two occasions he treated She-he-ke, with great contempt— 
Lisa having referred to something said by that chief, ‘ What,’ 
said this monster, ‘ What! does that bag of lies pretend to have 
any authority here’’* He is sometimes a cruel and abomina- 
ble tyrant. A story was related to me of his cruelty, which 
has in it something of a more refined tragick nature, than we 
usually meet with amongst these people. Having fallen in 
love, for even Polyphemus felt the influence of this god, who 
spares neither giants nor common men,) with the wife of a 
young warriour, he went to his lodge during his absence, and 
carried her off by force. The warrior on his return, repaired 
to the One eye’d ‘demon, and demanded his wife, but instead 
of receiving redress, was put to death, while the wretched 
object of the dispute was retained in the embraces of her rav- 
isher. ‘lhe mother of the young warriour whose only child he 
was, became frantick, lost her senses from excess of ‘grief, and 
now does nothing but go about reviling him, and loading ‘him with 
her curses: yet such is the superstitious veneration (by the by it 
deserves a better name on this occasion) for unhappy objects 
of this kind, that this chief, great as he is, dare not lay his hand 
on her, even should she haunt him like one of the Eumenides, 
wherever he may appear. 

‘We made several excursions to the villages below, the 
nearest about six miles off; but as they differ but little from 
those of the Arikara, I will give no particular description of 
them. I noticed but one thing as remarkable. About two 
miles on this side of the first village, my attention was attracted 


by a number of small scaffolds, distributed over several acres 


of ground on the slope of a hill. [soon discovered that thi: 


" She-he-ke is a fat man. extremelv talkative, and no great warriomw 
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was a depository of the dead. The scaffolds were raised on 
forks about ten feet, and were sufficiently wide to contain two 
bodies ; they were in general covered with blue and_ scarlet 
cloth, or wrapt in blankets and buffaloe robes; we did not 
approach near enough to examine Closely, this frightful Golgo- 
tha, or place of human skeletons, but we could see a great 
number of valuable articles which had been left as offerings to 
the manes of the deceased. Several crows and magpies, were 
perched upon them; we could not but experience a sensation 
of horrour, when we thought of the attraction which brought 
these birds to this dismal plac e. Some of the scaffolds, had 
nearly fallen down, pernape overturned by the wind, or the 
effect of decay, and a creat number of bones were scatiered 
on the ground underneath. This mode of exposing the dead 
has something peculiarly horrible in it. The wolves of the 
prairie, the birds of the air, and even the Indian dogs, are at- 
iracted to the place, and taught to feed on human flesh. ‘This 
custom prevails amongst all the wandering tribes ; but amongst 
the Arikara, the dead are deposited In a grave, as with us, 
which I think clearly proves their origin to be different from 
that of their neighbours: for there is nothing, in which men in 
all ages and countries, have manifested more solicitude than in 
the treatment of the remains of thew deceased friends.” 


Mr. Brackenridge has once or twice described buifaloe 
hunts, and speaks highly of the meat of this animal, the hump 
of which particularly, is considered a delicious morsel. In 
descending the river he was witness to a fight among these 
animals, w hic h must have been a scene of terrifick crandeur. 


"The next day we passed the Poncas village. ‘The in- 
habitants had gone into the plains. In the evening when with- 
ina few miles of a point above the isle, a Bon homme, our ears 
were assailed by a murinuring noise. As we drew near it 
grew to tremendous roaring, such as to deafen us. On land- 
ing we discovered the grove crowded with butialoe, the greater 
part engaged in furious combat—-the air filled with their dread- 
ful bellowing. A more frightful sight cannot easily be imagin- 
ed. Conceivé several thousand of these furious animals, roar- 
ing and rushing upon each other, producing a scene of horrour, 
confusions and fierceness, like the fight of armies; the earth 
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trembled beneath their feet, the ei: was deafened, and the 
grove was shaken with the shock oi their tr mendous battle. 
I am conscious that with many, [run the risk of bemg thought 
to indulge in romance, in consequence of this account: but 
with those who are informed of the astonishing number of the 
buffiloe, it will not be considered incredible. We soon dis- 
covered that a herd of males had broken in amongst a nun:ber 
of females, and that these were the cause of the coufiict, 
which raged with unparalleled fury. We fired amongst them 
but without producing much effect; we then embarked and 
proceeded on our voyage. On the hills in every direction 
they appeared by thousands. Late in the evening we saw an 
immense herd in motion along the sides of the hill, at full 
speed: their appearance had something in it, which, without 
incurring ridicule, | might call sublime—the sound of their 
footsteps, even at the distance of two miles, resembling the 
rumbling of distant thunder.” 


In the appendix, he gives a description by Mr. Libby, the 
factor at fort Osage, of the Grand Saline of Arkansas, a part 
of which foilows. 


‘'The Grand Saline is situated about two hundred and 
eighty iniles south-west of Fort Osage, between two forks of 
a small branch of the Arkansas, one of which washes its south- 
ern extremity, and the other, the principal one, runs nearly 
parallel, within a mile of its opposite side. It is a hard level 
plain of reddish coloured sand, and of an irregular or mixed 
fizure ; its greatest length is from northwest, to southeast, and 
its circumference full ‘thirty miles—from the appearance of 
driftwood that is scattered over, it would seem that the whole 
plain is at times inundated by the overflowing of the streams 
that pass near it. ‘This plain is entirely covered in dry hot 
weather, from two to six inches deep, with a crust of beautiful 
clean white salt, of a quality rather superiour to the imported 
blown salt; it bears a striking resemblance to a field of bril- 
liant snow sis a rain. with a light crust on its top. On a 
bright sunny morning, the appearance of this natural curiosity 
is highly picturesque. It possess s the quality of looming or 
magnifying objects, and this in a very striking degree, making 
the small billets of wood appear as formidable as trees. Num- 
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bers of buffaloe were on the plain. The Saline is environed 
by a strip of marshy prairie with a few scattering trees, mostly 
of cotton-wood. Behind, there is a range of sand hills, some 
of which are perfectly naked, others thinly clothed with ver- 
dure, and dwarf plum bushes, not more than thirty inches in 
height, from which we procured abundance of the most deli- 
cious plums I ever tasted. ‘The distance to a navigable branch 
of the Arkansas, about eighty miles; the country tolerably 
level, and the water courses easily passed. 

“About sixty miles south-west froin this, 1 came to the 
Saline, the whole of this distance lying over a country remark- 
ably rugged and broken, affording the most romantick and piec- 
turesque views imaginable. It is a tract of about seventy-five 
mes square, in which nature has displ: ved a great varicty ol 
the most strange and whimsical vagaries. It is an assemblage 
of beautiful meadows, verdant ridges, and rude mis haper 
piles of red clay thrown together in the utmost app arent con- 
fusion, yet, affording the most pleasing harmonies, and present. 
ing in every direction an endless variety of curious and inter- 

esting objects. After winding along for a few miles on the high 
ridges, you suddenly descend an almost perpendicular declivity 
of rocks and clay, into a serics of level fertile meadows, water- 
ed by some beautiful rivulets, and here and there adorned with 
shrubby cotton-trees, elms and cedars. ‘These meadows ar¢ 
divided by chains formed of red clay, and huge masses of 
gypsum, with here and there a pyramid of gravel. One might 
imagine himself surrounded by the ruins of some ancient city. 
and that the plains had sunk by some convulsion of nature, 
more than one hundred feet below its former level; for some 
of the huge columns of red clay rise to the height of two hun- 
dred feet perpendicular, capped with rocks of gy psum, which 
the hand of time is ever crumbling off, and strew ed in beauti- 
ful transparent flakes along the declivities of the hill, glittering 
‘ike so many mirrors in the sun.” 
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Abstract of Meteorological Observations for September and Ociobe: , 
taken at Cambridge. By Professor Farrar. | 
Barometer. Thermometer. | 
7a.M. 2PM. 7P.M. TAM. 2P.M. 9 P.M. 
Greatest 30.68 30.66 30.61 B92 819 63° 
Sept. Mean 30.149 30.103 30.1535 51.44 66.51 55.00 
Least 29.81 29.63 29.78 32 53 Ob. 
Greatest 30.37 30.32 30.32 57 72 60 
Oct. < Mean 30.073 30.049 30.034 45.51 59.16 47.00 
Least 29.69 29.57 29.57 32 50 35 
September Ist, a shower ; 3d, thunder and lightning ; 9th, a 
little rain ; 16th and 22d, considerable rain. Whole quantity of : 
rain 3.98 inches. 
October 9th, rain P. M. evening ; 10th and 13th, ram ; 17th, 
a little snow ; 26th, violent rain. Whole quantity of rain, 4.70 
inches. 
bstract of Meteorological Observations for August, 1816 5 taken 
at Brunswick. By Professor Cleveland. 
Mean monthly temperature from three observations 
each day - - - - - 66.155 
Mean monthly temperature from the maxima of 
heat and cold - - . - 64.70 
Greatest heat - : . . - 88.00 
Greatest cold” - . . . . 35.75 
Mean height of the Barometer 29.863 inches 
Greatest monthly range ot do. 870 do 
Quantity of rain , 2.130 do. 
Days entirely or chiefly fair 17 
do. do. cloudy 14 
Directions of the winds in proportional numbers, viz. :--S. W. 
I7—N. W. 12-—-S. E. 5—N. E. 5-—-S. 3—W. 2--—N. 1. Thun- 
der on the 10th, 13th, 15th, 18th, 19th, and 20th. Frost on ; 
the 22d. 
SepreMBer, 1816. 
Niean monthly temperature from three observa- 
tions each day - - ° - 57.959 
Mean montity temperature from the m-xima of 
heat and cold - . - - 54.78 
Greatest heat - , , : - 80.00 
Greatest cold - - - - 25.50 “bie 
Mean height of the Barometer 29.905 inches 4 
Greatest monthly range of do. 2.280 ) 
Quantity of rain 300 | | 
Vol. IV —No. 10 17 a 
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Duiys entirety or chiefly fair 93 
do do. cloudy 7 
Direction of the winds in proportional numbers, viz. tau, WY 


8-—-N. W. 13—N. BE. 5—E. 4—S. BE. 2-——W. 2—8. 1. This 
month has been remarkably free trom fog, which has occurred 
on the morning of the 16th only. 


MISCELLANEOUS AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


From the New Monthly Magazine for July. 


THe Memoirs of Mr. Snerapan, drawn from original 
documents, and illustrated by his own correspondence and 
that of his friends, with the history of his family, by Dr. War- 
KINS, Is in the press, and will appear in the course of the 


present month. 


Some of the publick papers have recently given an extract 
of a letter from Mr. Fraser to the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, describing the miserable condition of the unfortunate 
wretches who have lately emigrated from this kingdom to 
America, which cannot be too extensively circulated.—‘ With- 
in these few days,’’ says the writer, “ I have taken much pains 
to inguire, and have had the very best opportun ties of ascer- 
taming the unfortunate state of m: ny of those unfortunate peo- 
ple, w ‘ho have emigrated either from Scotland, Wales, or Ire- 
land to America ; and even within these few months, I have 
had an account of the poverty, wretchedness, nakedness, and 
misery of many of those people, which it is almost horri- 
ble to describe. Of money there is none—what is carried out 
is soon expended ; and when their clothes are worn out, they 
have no means of replacing then—if they even should obtain 
employment, as labourers, pe can get no wages in money 
from their employ ers. If the » obtain lands, they can get 
nothing from its produce. Their food, a little Indian corn and 
water ; they drag out a miserable existence, with little chance 
of ever acquiring the only consolation that remains——that of 
procuring the means of returning to their native land, in which, 
many hundreds of those deluded people declared to my triend, 
they would be glad to accept the most abject employments, or 
even to beg from door to door, rather than support the mise- 
ries of their situation. The women who had gone out were ot! 
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all others the most wretched, nor is there of either sex, or of 


any description, a single individual who has recently emigrated 
to America, that would not think it the most fortunate emanci- 
pation, to be landed naked on their native shores.” We trust 
that this shocking picture will have the effect of deterring 
others from plunging themselves into the like misery. 


Mr. T. A. Kyigur has made some experiments, which 
seem to confirm an opinion conceived by him. that liquids sim!- 
lar to the true sap pass down through the footstalks of the 
leaves of plants, and supply all the nourishment by which vege- 
tables are supported. Single leaves of the potatoe, plante din 
sarden pots and regularly watered, lived tll winter, and the 
bottom of the leaf had swelled out to a matter sienilas in its 
nature to the potatoe tubor. Leaves of mint, treated in this 
way, lived all winter, and sert out numerous shoots. Vine 
branches, about a yard long, were placed so, that thei full 
grown leaves dipped partly into a basin of water each. In 
ihis position their branches lived for a month; the small leaves 
increased in size, and the small twigs continued to elongate. 


Mr. R. Porrerr has, by a highly interesting experiment. 
demonstrated the existence of a power in the voltaick current, 
which affords a wide field for philosophical speculation. He 
eut off the upper part of an ounce medicine phial, so as to 
form the lower part into a small jar, which he divided longi- 
tudinally into two equal parts. These two halves were then 
pressed together in their original position, with a piece of 
moistened bladder inte rposed between them. So much of the 
bladder as protruded beyond the outside of the jar was cut 
away ; meited sealing wax was run down the outer pe ; the 
two halves of the vessel were thus firmly united, and the iateti- 
our was divided by the bladder into two cells. One of these 
cells having been filled with water, and left for several hours, 
was found to have retained the liquid, so that it was not suffi- 
ciently porous to allow the water to filter through. The cell 
filled with water was positively electrified with a battery, of 
eighty pair, of one sei a quarter inch double plates; a few 
drops of water were put into the empty cell, so as to cover 
the bottom, and this small quantity was thus negatively elec- 
trified. Independently of the decomposition of a small portion 
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all others the most wretched, nor is there of either sex, or of 


any description, a single individual who has recently emigrated 
to America, that would not think it the most fortunate emanci- 
pation, to be landed naked on their native shores.”” We trust 
that this shocking picture will have the effect of deterring 
others from plunging themselves into the like misery. 


Mr. T. A. Kyigur has made some experiments, whicl 
seem to confirm an opinion conceived by him. that liquids simi- 
lar to the true sap pass down through the footstalks of the 
leaves of plants, - supply all the nourishment by which vege- 
tables are supported. Single leaves of the potatoe, planted in 
garden pots and regularly watered, lived tll winter, and the 
bottom of the leaf had swelled out to a matter sinilar in Its 
nature to the potatoe tubor. Leaves of mint, treated in this 
way, lived all winter, and sent out numerous shoots. Vine 
branches, about a yard Jong, were placed so, that their full 
grown iven dipped partly into a_ basin ai water each. In 
ihis position their branches lived for a month; the small leaves 
increased in size, and the small twigs continued to elongate. 


Mr. R. Porrerr has, by a highly interesting experiment. 
demonstrated the existence of a power in the voltaick current. 
which affords a wide field for philosophical speculation. He 
cut off the upper part of an ounce medicine phial, so as to 
form the lower part into a small jar, which he divided longi- 
tudinally into two equal parts. These two halves were then 
pressed together in their original pesition, with a piece of 
moistened bladder interposed between them. So much of the 
bladder as protruded beyond the outside of the jar was cut 
away ; meited sealing wax was run down the outer “edge ; the 
two halves of the vessel were thus firmly united, and the interi- 
our was divided by the bladder into two cells. One of these 
cells having been filled with water, and left for several hours, 
was found to have retained the liquid, so that it was not suffi- 
ciently porous to allow the water to filter through. The cell 
filled with water was positively electrified with a battery, of 
eighty pair, of one and a quarter inch double plates; a few 
drops of water were put into the empty cell, so as to cover 
the bottom, and this small quantity was thus negatively elec- 
trified. Independently of the decomposition of a small portion 
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of water which took place in the usual manner, the principal 
part of it obey ed the impulse of the voltaick current from the 
positive to the negative. wire; first overcoming the resistance 
occasioned by the compact texture of the bladder, so as in 
about half an hour to have brought the water in both cells to 
the same level; and afterwards overcoming the additional 
resistance oc cmsloned by the gravitation of the water, by con- 
tinuing to convey that fluid into the negative cell, until its 
surface there was upwards of three quarters of an inch 
higher than in the positive cell. This experiment Mr. Por- 
rett has several times repeated, invariably with the same re- 
sults ; but to render the mechanical action evident, it is indispen- 
sably necessary that the body interposed between the positively 
and negatively electrified liquids, should, though porous, be 
sufticiently compact to prevent filtration in ordinary circum- 
stances. ‘Ihis experiment certainly seems to prove the exis- 
tence of a power not belore noticed in the voltaick current, 
namely, that of conveying fluids through minute pores not 
otherwise pervious to them, and of overcoming the force of gra- 
vity. Its ingenious author suggests the inquiry, whether ‘this 
electrick filtration, jointly with sleet chemical action, is not in 
constant operation in the minute vessels and pores of the ani- 


mal body. 


Fate of Dr. Seezen. In the last number of the fourth vol- 
ume of the Fundgruben des Orient, (by the spirited prosecu- 
tion of which the great orientalist, Mr. Vou Hammer, will 
certainly render a greater service than his enveterate enemy 
Dier of Berlin, by his unjustifiable depreciation of the work, ) 
is given an extract from a letter from an English traveller, Mr 
J. Buckingham, dated Mocha, Feb. 2, 1815, containing the 
most complete confirmation of the death of the celebrated 
German traveller Seezen, who for nineteen years has been 
exploring Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and Arabia, at the ex- 
pense of the reigning duke of Saxe Gotha. He received ful! 
assurance of the fact from Mr. Aiken, surgeon, and Mr. 
Forbes, agent to the East India Company at Mocha, who had 
transacted business with Seezen a very few days before his 
unfortunate end. Seezen had made considerable collections 
of animals, minerals, and plants, in his journey from Mecca 
through the Hedjar to Sana, where they were taken from 
him nearly in the same manner as Niebuhr lost his. Seezen 
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however found means to save a box of papers from the plun- 
derers, and this he deposited with Benzoni, an Italian merchant 
at Mocha, who was likewise well known at Cairo. The latter 
falling sick and feeling that his end was approaching, delivered 
the box to a Hindu broker to be forwarded by the first oppor- 
tunity to Europe. After Benzoni’s death however, these 
papers were likewise seized and sent to the Imam of Sana. 

Seezen, who had adopted the exterior of a Musulinan, even 
to circumcision, imagined that under the assumed character of 
a dervise, and the name of Hadgi Musa el Hakim, he might 
pass unmolested from Mocha to Sana, and thence direct to 
Moscat and Bassora. When he at length left Mocha, in Sep- 
rember, IS11, be loaded seventeen camels with his collections 
and apparatus. Two days after his departure, he expired sud- 
denly in the neighbourhood of Taes, and no person doubts 
that he was poisoned, by command of the Imam of Sana. 
Mr. Buckingham observes, that it is inconceivable how he could 
have brought together, so “prodigious a quantity of articles as 
to load seventeen camels, but the statement of Mess. Aiken 
and Forbes leaves no doubt on the subject of what ‘* must 
appear an act of extreme imprudence,” on the part of a man, 
who ought to have been better acquainted with the character 
of the Arabs, than to place such a temptation in their way. 
There is not the least hope of regaining the sinallest ee 
tion of Seezen’s collections and papers. Interesting as they 
must have been, they are irrecoverably dispersed and destro y- 
ed. ‘The person who transmitted Mr. Buckingham’s letter to 
Mr. Von Hammer, who subscribes hicienlf Hadi Ibrahim, and 
dates his letter from Cairo, July 10, 1815, adds, that the above 
account is corroborated by the statement of Dscheylani, an 
eminent Arabian merchant, to whose house at Mocha, Seezen 
had letters of recommendation. This man also relate’ at 
Cairo, that Hadgi Musa had been murdered on the way from 
Mocha to Sana. Thus Seezen and the expected narrative of 
his travels, have perished together : so that the particulars giv- 

en in extracts from his letters published i in Zach’s and Linde- 
nau’s Monthly Correspondence, and in Hammer’s Fundgru- 
ben des Orients, and thirty or forty chests sent off by him from 
Cairo and Palestine, and which have at different times reached 
Gotha, (where fourteen more are still expected) are all the 

results of his long and expensive travels, the charges 0! 
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which were defrayed with the greatest liberality, by the reign- 
ing duke of Gotha. Of the contents of the early packages, 
a folio catalogue was published in 1810, under the title of 
Catalogue of Manuscripts and printed Works, curiosities and 
natural productions, purchased at Damascus, Jerusalem, Xc. 
for the Onental Collection at Gotha, by U. J. Serzen ; but 
it has never been made publick, being solely designed for pres- 
ents made by the duke. ‘They comprise human mummies, 
and those of the Ichneumon and Ibis, innumerable antiquities 
from the sepulchres of Sakkara, &c. to say nothing of about 
five hundred oriental manuscripts and books which Lorbach, 
the learned professor of the oriental languages at Jena, who in 
1815, was invited at the expense of the duke to Gotha, is 
carefully examining, and of which he has promised a dese np. 


tive catalogue. It is to be confidently hoped, from this liberal 
spirit of the duke, that when the great oriental collection shali 
have been duly arranged in an appropriate situation in the 


ducal palace at Gotha, he w “ll cause this analysis of its treas- 
ures to be published tor the benefit of literature and science. 
li is to be regretted, that many of the curious idols and pro- 
ductions of art bear record of the barbarism of the Arabs and 
Turks in mutilating such figures, under the idea of rendering 
the spirits which inhabit them, incapable of being employed for 
the purposes of witchcraft. According to the testimony of 
eye witnesses, this collection nevertheless contains so many 
valuable ai tickles | in manuscript, mummies, and their appurte- 
nances, together pee small idols and natural productions, 
that when it comes to be arranged and rendered accessible, 
it will certainly be one of the first of the kind. The duke 
already possesses a very copious collection of Chinese works 
of art, pictures, books, wearing apparel, tapestry, &c. which 
united with these Egyptian curiosities, will form a truly umque 
museun. 


Travels of Baron Freigang. Notwithstanding the meri- 
torious researches of Klopstock and Engelhard, relative to 
the countries within the lines of Perekop and the Caucasus, 
many points have still remained obscure and contradictory. 
All doubts, however, are likely to be dispelled by the light 
that is about to be reflected on this interesting portion of the 
zlobe, by the travels of Baron FREIGANG, Aulick counsello: 
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to the emperour of Russia, and secretary of legation at the 
Hague, and which will be speedily published in’ French. 
In 1811, the Baron was Russian agent in Georgia, where 
he resided two years with his accomplished wife and family. 
He then went to Tiflis, and afterwards to Persia, for the pur- 
pose of negotiating the last peace between Russia and that 


country. After a residence of several months in the heart of 


Persia, he returned to ‘Tiflis, for the benefit of the baths lately 
constructed in the Caucasus, where he passed four months 
with his family. All these points will be treated of in the Let- 
tres sure le Caucase et la Georgie, suivies d’une relation d'un 
voyage en Perse, 1812. ‘The work is divided into 4% parts : 
the first comprehends the narrative of the travels in letters 
written by the baroness Von Freigang to a friend, sala the 
years ISI1, 12, 13, replete with interesting-details and adven- 
tures, which romantick as they may appear, are literaliy true. 
You travel with the writer from St. Petersburgh, and with her 
penetrate into the yawuing cuiphs of the Caucasian ner ns, 
Here the fall of a tremendous mass of rock, kills one of her 
children, who is interred at the foot of the mountain where 
the accident happened. ‘This part contains many new particu- 
re respecting the Don C ww ks, Tiflis, the everlasting fire 

( Bacu, the warm baths of Tiflis, and Moscow, which on the 
return of the travellers was yet smoking in its rums. In the 
second part, the Baron gives an account of his journey to 
Tauris, the residence of Sha Zada, and of his abode there. 
He enters into a circumstantial comparison of the manners of 
the Persians with those of the Turks, and takes a comprehen- 
sive survey of the modern history of Persia from Nadir Sha to 
the present time, which will tend to correct various erroneous 
notions, that still prevail in many parts of Europe, concerning 
the manners of the inhabitants of this portion of the east. 


Travels of Prince Maximilian of Neuweid. Respecting 
Brazil, which, as the first transatlantick seat of a European 
monarch, will soon attract universal attention, we may expect 
important information, as well from M. Von Langsdorf, the 
Russian minister resident at Rio Janeiro, as from the well con- 
certed expedition of prince Maximitian or Neuwerp. A 
letter from him written at the beginning of August, 1815, in- 
forms us, that favoured by the couatenance of the prioce 
regentof Brazil and his ministers. he intended about the middle 
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of that month to set out with two German fellow travellers, ten 
attendants, and nineteen mules, on a tour into the interiour ot 
the country. A Coropos Indian, who can speak four languages, 
will be very useful to him in this arduous and dangerous ex- 
pedition. He was furnished with letters of recommendation to 
all the Governours, and was authorized to demand military 
escort, mules, and other necessaries for the purpose of sending 
off immediately the articles collected for Europe. Considera- 
ble collections of subjects in natural history have already been 
despatched. The Prince will first proceed along the sea-coast 
to Caravallas, and thence through unexplored regions, to the 
country inhabited by the savage Coropos, Butucudos, &c. and 
then the travellers will endeavour to penetrate by a new course 
to Villa Rica, in Minas Geraes, one of the principal mining 
provinces. ‘he difficulties of such an expedition are great, 
but they will be more than compensated by the opportunities 
of coutemplating nature, in all the magnificence of thet wonder- 
ful region. 


fatelligence from Rome. At Rome a great variety of fugi- 
tive pieces and essays have lately appe ied, to flatter the Holy 
See, and to extend its rights and privileges beyond its claims, 
chiefly written by persons wi no seek to obtain pk: aces or pen- 
sions, and who in the - nion of the more enlightened friends 
of the Roman Catholick religion, do the sreatest injury to the 
cause which they pretend to espouse. ‘hus a Monsigoor 
ANTONIO SANTELLI has printed a work, pag eee to C ardin yal 
Uppizoni, in which he warinly attacks a picture painted in 
18i0, by Oedevare, a pupil of the French Ac ‘ademy at Rome, 
exhibiting Pope Leo Ill. kneeling to the E mperour Charle- 
magne after crow ning that monarch. Ip a tract of sixty quarto 
pages, with several engravings, this auihor demonstrates the 
indecorum, nay, the impossibility of such a reverence, paid by 
a Pope to an Emperour. 

A letter from Rome, dated Feb. 1, 1816, furnishes the 
following information: “ You must have heard already of 
ithe demonstrations of joy, with which the stolen works of 
art were received on their return from the erand den of 
robbers, to the venerable fourteen hilled city. The exul- 
tation is not to be described. Unfortunately, it was found 
necessary to leave behind three noble monuments, on ac- 
count of their great dimensions. ‘These are the statues re- 
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presenting the Vile and the Ttber and the majestick /elpo- 
mene, once the ornaments of the magnificent rotunda in the 
Vatican Museum, with the beautiful mosaic pavement. Louis 
XVill. has purchased the statues of the Villa Albani for 
250,000 francs. Winkelman’s beautiful .2ntinous and the 
bust of the Albani Pallas have however luckily returned. — It 
was universally reported, that the exquisite group of the Lao- 
coon was greatly damaged by the overturning of the vehicle 
which conveyed itover Mount Cenis. It is already set up 
again, and its appearance refutes the rumour. ‘The shock has 
certainly rendered visible an old fracture in the belly of the 
principal figure ; but this may be easily remedied. It is to 
be hoped that the Venus de Medici which has come back to 
Florence may have esc ape das well. Envy has not failed to 
spit forth its venom against the high-spirited Canova, WO Is 
returned with letters from the first ministers oi State ot the 
furopean powers, aud commissions of inc: loaidhdes conse- 
quence from England. by the restitution of the works ot 
art effected chiefly through his means, and their careful trans: 
mission to their former residences, he amply merited the 
marquisate of Ischia, conferred upon him, with a revenue of 
4000 scudi. His workshop is the most splendid in Europe, 
and the works produced ae will be admired by remote 
posterity, let malice say what it will. It is neve rtheless true, 
that THORWALDSEN has pe — sull deeper into the stuay 
ol antiquity. He is expected soon to pay a short visit to 
Copenhagen, and then to remain our’s forever. His last 
relievos which are exquisite both for groupiwg and compo- 
sition, will be engraved by Overbeck. ‘Vhe German artists 
here are divided into Caraecists and Albert Durerists. The 
RrepeNnHAuUSsENS however, are mueh weaned from their inor- 
dinate admiration and imitation of the old masters. Camuc- 
CrNt has painted a oe for the ‘Polonia palace. ‘he sub- 
ject is the marriage Pysche. Llately saw the drawing 
for it, whieh is se alla’ beantiful. Hf this artist were less 
erudite and a better colourist, no other co Cage dispute the palm 
with him. Lanpr has painted the story of Theseus for the 
‘ame palace ; but the most extraordinary ‘oaiialn iS a rals- 
ing of Lazarus, by the celebrated Wicar, a painting of pro- 
digious size, containing about 50 figures, many of them co- 
iossal, and none below the natural dimensions. It cannot be 
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denied, that the piece possesses effect, but it also exhibits 
dreadiul distortions and caricatures. The arts upon the whole 
are In a starving condition. Nothing can furnish a stronger 
contrast than the English in general—for there are excep- 
tions—to what they used to be. ‘Those who now visit us. 
come hither from their eoiden islands, surfeited of the arts. 
and even display an economy that borders on meanness. At 
Naples, where pov erty and the scarcity of money has reached 
the highest piteb, all the works of Pompeii are totally sus- 
pended. 


Rural cconomy taught by authority. The emperour of 
Austria el ordered by an edict, that rural economy shall be 
taught, as a part of education, in all the establishments for 
communicating Theological-Episcopal instruction in Austria 
below the Ens ; and for this purpose he has ordered pro- 
fessors of rural economy, to be nominated at Krems, at Ad- 


‘mont, Styria, at Pilsen, Briren, Lentomischl, and Budweis, 


in Bohemia; and at Brunn and Nico!lsburgh in Moravia.— 
The edict directs, among other things, that the bishops charg- 
ed with the nomination of these prolessors, shall carefully se- 
lect persons, well instructed, of good reputation for moral con- 
duct, and who shail pre ae undergo due examination. 
The intention of this establishment, apparently, i is to promul- 
gate, by means of the clergy, a greatly improved system of 
rural economicks among eis peasantry, where the lot of these 
clergy may be cast; as well as to improve the comforts of 


their own situation. 
heir own situation Phi. Panorama. 


Calculating powers in an English boy. The publick have 
been amused within the last few weeks by a boy with extra- 
ordinary calculating powers, who is exhibited by his friends in 
the Great Room at Spring Gardens. Perhaps the following 
account of the calculating phenomenon of England, as he is 
called, will be a satisfaction to our readers. 

George Bidder was born in a cottage at Morton Hamstead, 
twelve tniles from Exeter, Devonshire, on the 14th of June, 
1806. His father, William Bidder, a hard working mason, 
principally occupied in making the stone fences with which 
that country abounds, has seven children, four boys and three 
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zirls—The boys assist the father—girls at service. George, 
the youngest but two, whose time was employed as country 
children’s is, went to a three-halfpence a-week school til! 
seven years old, when the first proof he gave of his extraordi- 


nary abilities was in rec koning the nails in a horse’s four shoes, 


and by degrees doubling them 32 times. ‘This brought on 
other questions, when his ready replies induced his father to 
inake a tour to the principal towns ; Bristol, Laverpool, Bir- 
mingham, Bath, Cambridge, &c. &c., where he gave univer- 
sal satisfaction. In London he appeared before the Dukes ot 
kent and Sussex, Lord Stanhope, Sir Joseph Banks, and the 
principal nobility and gentry. Her Majesty having signified her 
commands, he appeared before her and the three. Princesses at 
Windsor, ind answered the questions proposed to him by the 
Bishop of Salisbury, without the least agitation or hesitation, 
so quickly and correctly as highly to ple: ise her Majesty, who 
made him a handsome present. He continues to improve in 
his calculations, and solves very difficult questions in a man- 
ner to astonish and delight the company. He is just now 
learning to write. Figures he cannot make, nor is it intended 
he should be taught yet.—Lord Stanh lope, who has much no- 
ticed him, advising his friends against it, as fearing it may 1 
some measure interfer re with that intuitive faculty, he at pres- 
ent possesses ; and certainly the knowledge of figures could 
not make him more ready than he now ts. 

The following, among many others, are questions that hie 
has correctly answered. 

Suppose a cistern capable of containing 170 gallons, to 

receive from one cock 54 gallons, and at the same time to lose 
by leakage 30 gallons in one minute, in what time will the said 


cistern be full? 2. How many drops are there in a_ pipe of 
wine, supposing each cubic inch to contain 46865 drops 281 
inches to a gallon, and 126 gallons in a pipe : P =. 3. How many 
times will a wheel of 7 feet 3 inches in circumference Zo 
round in going 999 miles? 4. Suppose the national debt to 


be 802,032,000/. ; if [ pay 147,000/. a day, how long shall 1 
be A; paying itoff? 5. Whatis the square root of 88, 115,700. 

. [fa person has walked 14 miles each day for 14 years, 
reckoning 365 days to the year; how many inches has he 
walked? 
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7. If i purchase nine marbles for a hall-penny ; how many 
can [ purchase at the same rate for 1075/. 10s. 2 1-2d.¢ 

8. How many groats are there in 498,2 5,816 farthings f 

9. Suppose St. Paul’s was 20 years in building, and 500 
people daily employed, and each person consumed half a 
pound of meat per day; how much was consumed in the 


20 years? 


10. Suppose a circular reservoir to contain 10,669 hogs- 
heads at 6 feet in depth; what will it contain if made 10 1-2 
inches deeper, and ix what time would the whole be full from 
a spring producing 1 hogshead per minute? 

11. If a man was to fall from the sun 80,000,000 miles, at 
a re per minute ; how long would he be falling : 4 


2. In the cube of 30; how many times 15228? 
Pp hilosoph. Magazine 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


NVumber of Undergraduates.—At or near the commence- 
ment of the present college year, the last of August and of 
September, sixty-two persons have been admitted into the 
freshman class, and ten into the other classes. The whole 
number of undergraduates is two hundred and eighty. 


Officers and Graduates.—The following is the catalogue of 
officers of Harvard U niversity, Cambridge— 

Rev. Joun THornTON KIRKLAND, D. D. LL. D. President. 

Maron Dexter, m. v. Erving Professor of Chemistry and 
Mat. Medica, Emeritus. 

William D. Peck, a. m. Massachusetts Protessor of Natura! 
History. 

Rev. Henry Ware, v. v. Hollis Professor of ‘Theology. 

Hon. fsaac Parker, uu. p. Royall Professor of Law. 

Levi Hedge, a.m. College Professor of Logick, Meta- 
physicks and ‘Ethicks. 

Rey. John S. Popkin, v. v. College Professe: of Greek. 

Rev. Joseph Mac’ Kean, ti. v. Boylston Professor o! 
Rhetorick and Oratory. 

Sidney Willard, a. m. Hancock Professor of Hebrew and 
other Oriental Languages. 

James Jackson, m. ». Hersey Protessor of ‘Theory and 
Practice of Medicine. 
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John C. Warren, m. ». Hersey Professor of Anatomy and 
Su rgery. 

John Gorham, mM. p. Erving Professor of Chemistry and 
Materia Medica. ; 

Levi Frishie, a.m. College Professor of Latin. 

John Farrar, a. mM. Hollis Professor of Mathematicks and 
Natural Philosophy. 

/indrews Norton, 4. M. Librarian, and Dexter Lecturer. 

Jacob Bigelow, mM. vw. Lecturer on Materia Medica and 
Hotany. 

WValter Channing, m. p. Lecturer on Obstetricks. 

Joseph G. Kendall, a. mM. Tutor of Geometry, Natural Phi- 
coals and Elementary Astronomy. 

Rev. Edward wee, a. M. Professor of Greek Literature. 

Alston Gibbs, a. Tutor of Geometry, Natural Philoso- 
phy, and acones ‘Astronomy. 

Jonathan M. Wainwright, a. m. Instructer of Rhetorick 
and Oratory, and Registrar. 

John Brazer, a. m. Tutor of Latin. 

Francis Jackson, a. m. Proctor. 

Samuel Gilman, a. mM. Proctor. 

Thomas Prentiss, a. mM. Proctor. 

Thomas Savage, a. mM. Regent. 

Francis WV. P. Greenwood, a. w. Assistant Librarian. 

James Walker, A. B. Proctor. 

Instruct. French Language, 
There are twenty-four Resident Graduates. 


The candidates for the ministry at Cambridge are Mess’rs 
Francis Jackson, Jonathan P. Dabney, Samuel Gilman, 
Thomas Prentiss, Henry Ware, Rufus Huribut. Mr. Joseph 
Allen, recently at the University, was ordained on the 30th ult. 
at Northborough. 


Labrary. In the last year about 500 volumes have been 
added to the Library by purchase, and 70 by donation, ex- 
clusive of a number pureh: ised by Professor [verett, on the 
continent, consisting of classicks, several of the distijguished 
German works, lexicons, manuals for philological and divinity 
students, which have not yet been received ; =< one case, 
received by the Cordelia, Oct. 31. None of the college 
books were shipped in the Abeona, as Was supposed. 
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Rumford Professor. Count Rumiord’s bequests, mention- 
ed in a former number, is for “ the purpose of founding under 
the direction and government of the corporation, overseers. 
and government, of the university, a new institution and profes- 
sorship, in order to teach by regular courses of academical 
and public lectures, accompanied with proper experiments, the 
utility of the physical and mathematical sciences for the im- 
provement of the useful arts, and for the extension of the in- 
dustry, prosperity, happiness and well being of society. 


The corporation have proceeded to establish this pravenor- 
ship, having chosen to it Jacob Bigelow, mM. p. who is to bi 
presented to the overseers for their concurrence at the next 


meeting. 


The new Theological Seminary ; upon an extended plan, 
is commencing. The foundations for the support of stu- 
7 in divinity are enlarged. ‘The students are to be divided 

nto three classes. and to attend lectures and exercises with 
several of the gentlemen already connected with the univ ersity, 
in different departments and others of the clergymen in the 
vicinity. ‘The annual subse iptions are applied to the assistance 
of students. The other sums subscribed, estimated at about 
twenty seven thousand dollars, are reserved and put to interest 
by the trustees, as a provision for an additional professor of 
dignity, to be particularly devoted to the instruction of the 
theological seminary. 


Professor of Chemistry. Dr. Dexter having been Erving 
professor of Chemistry from the commencement of the medical 
school of the university in 1783, has resigned his office ; but 
has been desired to retain his place in the faculty, exempt from 
the obligation of service, with the title of professor of chemistry, 
Emeritus. Dr. John Gorham is appointed his successor. 


The Medical Lectures begin at the medical college, Boston, 
n the 3d Wednesday of November. 


The corporation of Harvard College have taken measures 
for building a very respectable observatory. They have 
appropriated between five and six thousand dollars for the pur- 

chase of a few instruments upon the largest scale, and of the 








~~ 
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best workmanship. Contracts are already made for a mural 
circle of six feet diameter, a zenith sector, of ten feet radius, a 
transit instrument of eight feet, and a clock of the most approv- 


ed construction, jew elled throughout. These are all to be of 


the same dimensions, and upon the same models with those 
lately put up in the observatory at Greenwich, England, and to 
be executed by the same artists. ‘The philosophic al apparatus 
of the college, is already furnished with a variety of telescopes 
and other astronomical instruments, that will be useful in an 
observatory. 


New Work on Mineralogy. Professor Cleaveland of 


Brunswick college, will publish in the course of November, an 
elementary work on mineralogy and geology. ‘The volume 
will contain near 700 pages in 8vo. with five plates, illustrating 
the structure and actual forms of crystals, &c. together with 
a geological map of the United States. An elementary trea- 
tise in English, on these subjects, has long been a desideratum, 
and the want of it has impeded the progress of this useful and 
interesting branch of science in this country. The work will 
furnish an introduction to the study of mineralogy and geology, 
not so brief as to be uninteresting, nor so ex tended as to be too 
expensive. In the execution of the work, neither the French 
nor German schools have been servilely followed. ‘The author 
has not confined himseif to either, but endeavoured to select 
and combine the excellences of both. In the introduc ction, the 
structure and forms of crystals, and the modes of describing 
their actual forms are explained—th 1¢ various physical or ex- 
ternal characters of minerals are enumerated with explanatory 
remarks, and the general principles of mineralogical arrange- 
ment are stated, together with a notice of the different modes 
of arrangement hitherto employed. In the body of the work, 


the various simple minerals are described with brief notices of 


their uses, &c.——To the mineralogical part is subjoined a chap- 


ter on seiidiey. describing the structure of the exterior crust of 


the globe, so far as we are e acquainted with it by actual obser- 

vation, together with a brief view of the different geological 
systems. ‘This is followed by a description of rocks or com- 
pound materials, and of voleanick productions. The conelud- 
ing chapter is devoted to the geology of the United States, 
and is explanatory of the geological map. 
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We have extracted an article in this number, from the Lon- 
don .Vew Monthly Magazime, for August last. ‘This is the 
only number of the work which we have seen, and if it is a 
fair specimen of the whole of it, it is certainly superiour to the 
old Monthly Magazine, which it was expressly set up to rival. 
The politicks are directly opposite, and seem bigoted and nar- 
row; a great admirer of Pitt Clubs, and all the permanent 

audi and temporary expedients of that description of par- 
tizans ; of course about as despicable in this respect, as its 
rival in the other extreme bewailing the loss which the liberty 
and neo of mankind, have suffered in the overthrow of Bo- 
naparte! The following sentence from the preface to the fifth 
voluoeb, will give an idea of its candour and decency in poli- 
ticks.——“* We aspire not to be praised, quoted, or reprinted by 
loreiguers : and to gain such distinctions, we shall never dé- 
fame our country, liek the feet of a military despot, or fawn 
with spaniel-like servility upon a republican rabble.”-—Fortu 
nately for this journal, politicks occupy a small share of it 
pages. 

Mr. Maclure, whois well known for the valuable additions 
he has made to our stock of knowledge of the geology and 
mineralogy of the United States, has travelled this summer 
over New York, Vermont and Massachusetts, in company 
with a French naturalist, Mr. Leseur. This latter gentleman 
was one of the scientifick inen, who were selected by the 
French government to accompany the expedition sent to the 
Pacifick Ocean under C aptain Baudin, in 1802. He remain- 
ed four years in that part of the world, making drawings and 
investigations in his department of Natural His story, which is 
that of Fi ishes, Shells, &c. He has been this summer devoted 
to the examination of our waters for the same purpose, sand 
has already collected a large number of fishes. ‘Vhe drawings 
which he has made of many of these, are not to be surpass ed 
both for beauty and correctness: we do not know if it is his in- 
tention to publish an American Icthyology, but should this be 
the case, we hope the publick will generously encourage a work, 
that will be a companion to W ilson’s Ornithology, and coler 
honour upon the country, as well as promote a knowledge of 
its natural historv. 














